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SWITZERLAND offe1s. Cait: value / 


Get the most for your money and get the 

most out of your holiday by going to Switzerland 

this year. You'll love the glorious scenery and 

you'll love the hotels that for food and comfort cannot 
be bettered. And all at a reasonable cost ; 

full board and lodging runs from 20/- a day. 

Talk it over with your Travel Agent today ! 


+ ad 


SWISS INDUSTRIES FAIR 
BASLE, [6th - 26th April, | 955 
17 industrial groups in 21 halls 





This fair has become a buying centre for traders 
throughout the world, for it gives an impressive 
picture of Switzerland’s intensive industrial 
activity in all its most varied forms. 
Information, prospectus and catalogue from the 
Swiss Legation, 18 Montague Place, London, 
W.1, or the Swiss Consulate, Midland Bank 
Buildings, Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


Fly to the Fair - —by SWISSAIR 


Direct Tourist Services to BASLE, Zurich and Geneva. Daily First Class Service to ZURICH by DC-6. 
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10,000 words about 
th BOOM 


What do people ‘in the know’ think about the 
current wave of prosperity in Great Britain? 
You will find the answers in ‘The Anatomy of 
| the Boom’—a penetrating study based on inter- 
views by Manchester Guardian reporters with 
people in Industry all over Britain. The findings 
| are set out with ‘comments and conclusions’, 
in the Manchester Guardian Survey of Industry, 
| Trade and Finance, 1955. This is only one of 
many articles—equally candid and controversial 
~which have been written for this survey. 


Here’s the most sought after Sherry | 






— now available in England 
ae in limited quantities 





You owe yourself the pleasure of 


Garey FINO 


SAN PATRICIO 


IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C.4 





Read the inside story of British Industry in the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN SURVEY OF INDUSTRY, 
TRADE AND FINANCE, 1955 


On Sale March Ist, 2|-. Order your copy from your newsagent, rail- 
way bookseller or direct from the Publisher, Cross St., Manchester. 
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unication... 


World wide radio-communication 
began with Marconi’s Transatlantic 
messages in 1901. Since then Marconi 
research and development have 
























Wie = z, been behind every major advance in 
"a S— =z technique. Marconi equipment today, 
| Wes SS operating at all frequencies, covers 
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Ss 2 range radio/telegraph and radio/tele- 
BigP eee phone requirements. Marconi VHF 
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multi-channel equipment can provide 
for as many as 48 telephone channels and 
is largely superseding land line or cable 
routes on grounds of efficiency, economy, 
ease of installation and maintenance. 
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COMPLETE RADIO TELEPHONE 


MARCONI a 2 Sas 


COMPLETE COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 
Surveyed, Planned, Installed, Maintained | 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED + CHELMSFORD - essex 
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Funny thing: 
lived in 
advertising sells 


hest il it gets 
READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 


a muft 


million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 


# and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 


: If you 





your tiny home would be far from frozen. 


To ‘ muff’ a life size house, you need 





Fibreglass attic insulation, 


. f THE BEST | : 
: V I R GINI A cosy stairs for all time—for about = 
a) CIGARETTES* {| FIBREGLASS 


TRADE MARK _ 
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FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE 
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Eyes on the Mark 


Every hour, every day, many pairs of 
eyes throughout your organisation are 
watching, questing, making sure. Those 
eyes command your production, for the 
machines in themselves are blind. 

The leading question is this: Are you, 
in fact, providing the conditions under 
which those eyes will give of their best, 
and will make a reality of your estimates 
for increased production? Improvements 
in production by as much as 30% can 
be achieved under correct lighting. 

You probably have a fluorescent 
installation, but this does not, in itself, 
guarantee a permanently high standard 
of lighting. Although many fluorescent 
tubes undoubtedly have a long life, in 
time some deterioration is inevitable. 

There is no better insurance against 


indifferent lighting than that provided 


A 75.0) PRODUCT 


errr 


by Osram tubes in a properly designed 
installation. For new schemes, and as 
replacements, their stamina will ensure a 
consistently high performance through- 
out a long life, while their superb quality 
offers freedom from the expense of 
sporadic failures. New improvements in 
efficiency add striking emphasis to these 
benefits. 

A properly designed installation is a 
vital factor in achieving good lighting, 
and the G.E.C. maintains a highly 
qualified lighting service, with specialists 


at each of the Company’s branches to 


advise on any lighting problem. 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
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. With this most modern and versatile accounting machine 


NO OTHER single accounting machine gives you 
the various answers you need quite so efficiently, 
quite so economically as the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic. At each quick flick of the selector knob, 
the Sensimatic is ready for a different accounting 
job, and it does each one as automatically and 
accurately as a specialized machine. 

It’s today’s finest, most versatile accounting 
machine. The exclusive Burroughs sensing panel 
is tailored to any combination of accounting pro- 
cedures you wish .. . guides the Sensimatic fault- 
lessly through any posting routine. 

It’s tomorrow’s accounting machine, too. To 
alter an accounting procedure, you change the 
panel, not the machine. Any Burroughs branch 


will arrange a demonstration of the Sensimatic 





model that best suits your needs. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 






Burroughs 


Sensimatic 
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The Big Six 


The well-dressed man spends time as well as money on his 
clothes. For him, time spent in looking through the six John 
G. Hardy speciality cloths is a pleasure—as well as a sartorial 
duty. He wants to compare the rugged pure wool tweed of 
‘Hardithdrn’ and ‘Hardilaine’ with the silky luxury of 
‘Sheltie’. He wants also to feel for himself the resilient strength 
and toughness of the famous ‘Alsport’. Perhaps he’ll decide 
finally on the popular new ‘Hardiwear’ worsted, but almost 
certainly he’ll have a second look at the Irish Homespuns. 

Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known as the John G. 
Hardy ‘Big Six’) at our showrooms or on extra-large bunches 
at your own tailors. 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 1313. 





MORE FLAVOUR 


The pure white plastic 
fibres of the tip—an 
exclusive feature of 
Grosvenor—yield more 
flavour from the fine 
tobaccos. A cool yet 
satisfying cigarette— 
ind these extracts from 
letters tell you what 
other smokers think of 
Grosvenor Tipped. 


“... Best of its kind thar & 
have met.... I feel quite 
sure that you will have.@ 
tremendous success with this 
new product ,. .** 

—S.J.P., Landon, W.C.1. 


“... 1 like them immensely 
- . « they aré @ very cool 





































they are, I think that Gros- 

venor must make a strong 

impact on the market.” 
—E.W.F., London, E.C.4, 


“. .. you are indeed to be 
congratulated. They make a 
very good smoke and are pare 
ticularly kind to the throat.”* 

~—R.A.L., London, S.W.1. 


“. .. I think these cigarettes 
are most attractively packed 
and give a delightfully cool 
smoke, and I am suré they 
will be an instant success.” 

—M.O., London, W.C2. 


You will find it very reward= 
ing to try a box yourself ° 
Your Tobacconist sells 


IN BOXES 
Grosvenor Tipped, of 


sree | 2009/7 


if any difficulty, please writes 
The House of State Express, 
310, Piccadilty 





“5 AND -FLAT- CARTONS. OF 


"10 for 179% 
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A BENSON WATCH 
fetlhfil ACW LE 


The Prices of 
Benson Presentation Watches 
are from £15.18.6 in gold, and 

£7.17.6 in steel. 
















Appreciation of faithful service 
finds a fitting expression in a 
Benson watch—a personal, 
long-lasting gift combining 
superb craftsmanship with 


enough, many leading firms and commit- . 
tees consult Benson’s about their staff awards. For Benson’s reputation is 
founded upon the long and faithful service of their watches. Should you 
sezk advice on this problem, Benson’s have over one hundred years’ exper- 


ience upon which to draw. Please write for illustrated catalogue to: 


PRESENTATION DEPARTMENT 


J. W. BENSON LTD 


25 OLD BOND STREET - LONDON WI 



















DOUBLES your 


smoking enjoyment 
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Et took a little time to get things back to 
normal after that power cut in Elsinore. Which is only to be expected. 


Ses 
nein 


Today, however, you can be sure of continuous and ample illumination — Fine il 
THE MOMENT THE MAINS LIGHTING FAILS. Oldham Automatic Emergency Lighting Equipment 
provides just this for schools, theatres, hospitals, cinemas and public buildings everywhere. 





a, | LDHA AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY LIGHTING 


For Theatres » Cinemas . Schools « Hospitals « Factories and Public Buildings 


7 OLDHAM AND SON LIMITED DENTON MANCHESTER ESTABLISHED 1865 
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to the U.S.A. 


in the new 


Super 
Stratocruisers 


Lower-deck jeunge 
—full bar service 


EXCLUSIVE WITH PAN AMERICAN 


World’s quietest, most powerful, most 
comfortable, over-ocean airliners 


PAN AMERICAN’S ficet of Super Stratocruisers has been super 
powered . .. mew turbo-superchargers . . . new propellers . 
bigger fuel tanks for longer range and over-ocean dependability. 


*imees meat Bees tetunsnen remioreserse 1) LEAD protects 


> QUIETER Reduced engine revolutions cut cabin noise one- 
third. 


© EVERYBODY “SLEEPS Bed-length Sleeperette*-service, or . 
foam-soft berths for everyone. For cable covering, lead gives absolute pro- 


© PRIVACY “President” Staterooms are really three rooms in tection and maximum resistance to corrosion by 
one—Liying, Dining, and Bedroom. Upper and Lower : : 
berths. £44:13:0d. extra for double occupancy. the soil and the elements. Only lead gives such 
Meals by Maxims of Paris .. . Vintage wine ..... full bar service . ie eee 3 
in lower-deck lounge. impermeability, flexibility, proved longevity and 


DS 
= 


AND YOU GAN FLY NOW—PAY MONTHLY | ease of jointing. And cable sheathed in lead has 


on the new Pan Am “PAY-LATER” pian greater overload capacity. There is nothing to 
Available on all P.A.A. and connecting ® 

Services to 84 countries around the world. | equal lead for protection. 

ae ae MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW. 

CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, GR PAN AMERICAN— 
LONDON. . , : 1935/4 Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 7282) 
BIRMINGHAM . ‘Lombard House, Gt. Charies Street (CENtral 1126) 
GLASGOW . « «» 18 Herth Brive, St. Enoch Square, 6.1 (City 5744) 


Sa 
symbol for 
lead 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE | tesued by LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
wr AMERICAN EAGLE HOUSE . JERMYN STREET- LONDON -S.W.I. Telephone: WHITEHALL 4175 


*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
DA 
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train... 
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...enjoy the tang of the sea and then that first 
thrill, reborn with every trip—as you walk down the 
gangway into France —the catch of the breath as you enter 
a new world. The gendarmes on the quay, peak-capped and 
cloaked — porters, blue-bloused and volubly French — even the 
engines seem to whistle in a foreign language. Then on to the 
Paris, Basle and beyond. All combine to welcome 
you to something new —something exciting — the perfect start 


to your Continental holiday! 


Services and fares from principal Travel Agencies or the 
Continental Enquiry Office, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, 
$.W.! or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, Lower 
Regent Street, $.W./. 





The WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 








B, selling his goods through the Wholesaler, the 
Manufacturer gains many advantages. He receives 
bulk orders in advance of the seasons and thus ensures an 
even flow of work throughout the year. 


_He saves the expense and worries of a large sales and 
distribution organisation, of credit control and increased 
office work. He avoids the problem of finding storage 
space for mounting stocks awaiting delivery. 

The Wholesaler orders early, takes delivery for stock 
and pays quickly, thus enabling the Manufacturer to buy 
further raw materials. In textiles, the distribution channel 
of Manufacturer—Wholesaler—Retailer has consistently 
proved economically sound. 


This is the SECOND of a series of four announcements 
describing how the Textile Wholesaler helps the 
Manufacturer, the Retailer and the Nation. 


issued by 


Tib. 308 
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Make the sea trip 
part of your holiday 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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What's the next move? 


A recurring industrial problem — 
and one where THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
is of great help. Sound decisions demand 
the right background, and decisions are 
unquestionably easier for the executive who 
regularly reads this important newspaper. 
He is well-informed on facts and figures, and 
well-advised by authoritative writers on the 
possible future course of events. Recognised 
as the daily newspaper of industry and com- 
merce, THE FINANCIAL TIMES supplies a wealth 
of vital inforrnation—carefully marshalled for 
quick reference—and absorbing articles and 
comments on many industrial subjects. 
What’s your next move ? Order a regular 
copy of THE FINANCIAL TIMEs today, and make 
certain of getting wise counsel. 





Men of industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES «72 COLEMAN STREET - LONDON -« EC2 
& Fes 
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individual 


the NATURE of 


as that a man 

ng an hour carrying, lifting and 
g materials contributes noth 
value of the product but 

t without improving it; 
spending that hour on 

work leaving ‘Mechan- 

to handle the mate,iais, 
ensures a cheaper end- 

earns with his effort the 


of accomplishment 


uur Survey Dept. and we 
will ies conclusively 
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out your industry 
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says Private Btu (the British Thermal Unit) 


“If the method of firing your boiler is wasteful you are as good as burning 
money and probably polluting the atmosphere too.” 


FUEL EFFICIENCY PAYS 


For example . . . A large firm in the south of England installed two 
mechanical stokers at a cost of £2,050. This enabled the firm to use less 
fuel in spite of it being of a lower grade than previously. This has 
resulted in a monetary saving of £900 per annum. Hence the capital 
expenditure will be regained in less than three years. 


Combustion Engineering Association 6 Duke Street St. James's 


London SWI say that this is an outstanding example of how fuel 

efficiency pays. They have many others and will be pleased to pass on 

s further information concerning the advantages of mechanical stokers 
wo together with names of manufacturers. 


Government loans may be obtained for approved fuel saving schemes. 


Issued by N * I * F . E fe © es re Fuel 
Efficiency Service 


71 Grosvenor Street London WI Telephone: Hyde Park 9706 
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““And what’s wrong | 
», wi’ brass bands?” 


“Ob aye, I likes i’classics, an’ all. 
But give me a stirring Souza march— 
by gum, it fair makes t’blood tingle 
in me veins. And if tha thinks it’s 


all oompah, oompah — listen to a 


record on the Black Box, it'll give 
thee the surprise of tha life. 
It’s Hi Fi lad, that’s what it is!” 





The Pye Black Box Record Player 
is the first instrument of its kind 
to be marketed in Great Britain. 
Never before has so compact a unit 
provided this high fidelity repro- 
duction with such a room-fijling 
quality of sound. It plays all speeds 
of records. Automatic changer or 
single player models are available. 


(J BLACK so 


‘ ; ‘ * SINGLE PLAYERS 61 Gns. Luxury Model, and 37 Gnas, 
s l l P YE 


Lt 2483 2 we Oo F Cc AM BR I.D. CG #8 
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Read OSCAR HOBSON daily in the 


bid ea Ca ute 


The Financial Times in its weekly column “Men and 
Matters” recently had this to say about the News Chronicle 
City Editor: 

‘No honour could have give greater pleasure to the City 
than the knighthood conferred upon Mr. Oscar Hobson in the 
New Year’s List. This was an imaginative selection, and one 
altogether appropriate. 

‘‘ Mr. Hobson has always been a steady critic of the money - 
tamperers in Whitehall, and of the “ get-rich- quickly ” people 
who have misused the machinery by which the City of London 
has become the most intelligent and far-seeing of world 
financial centres. 


“ Mr. Hobson is by far 
the ablest of City Editors 
of our time, and his 
shrewdness and capacity 
for judgment, tempered 
by high independence, 
have been of the greatest 
service to the City, the 
Treasury, and to British 
industry. Mr. Hobson 
does honour to the latest 
Honours List.” 


Sir Oscar Hobson is author 
of “How the City Works”, a 
book that explains in plain 
non-technical language the 
financial machinery of the 
banks and the Stock Exchange 
and the hundred and one 
mysteries connected with the 
commercial life of the greatest 
City in the world. 

PRICE 6/- from booksellers 
or 6/6 post paid from the News 
Chronicle Book Department, 
Bouverie Street, London, 


oe 
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NEWS CHRONICLE 





ARANTEE has been given by Beecham Buildings Ltd. te complete 
factory of 200,000 sq. ft. and considerable intricate ancillary 
ran Industrial organisation in the Midlands — within a year, 

This ts the third advertisement telling the story. 


Progrese decpite gales and Floode! 


rh . ways of building have enabled Beecham Buildings to make almost 
= 2 ed d Progress during the recent appallingly bad euaches. The stroctural 
“i the main shop illustrated above, is now under 
as — rapidly; in the background to the right é 
lay a seen the North extension which i is now com- 
—_ he daily ewe a of reinforced concrete 
components has been kept up and many of these 
wcighing 6 or 7 tons are bein transported from 
ox actory of Beecham Buildings to the site 
= e — xpert erectors and builders complete 
a re Further advertisements will continue 
cll the story of this contract and to prove the 


L 





Way 
















Value Of our guarantee. Af advi. 
onstry bons . 
"struction of permanens and icompeiive aoe . This model 
> of the complete fact 
BEEC . will pin-peint progress in 
HAM : the advertisements 
ae BUILDINGS LTD. ; = which follow. 
Aaitaibee °° et 
SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR > 120.000 ern ect 
EIU TEM wanwicisniae roads, North extension, 
Telephone: > 75", of the foundations 
Shipscon-on-Scour : and 40%, of the floors 
315, 346 & 3287 © are complete. 


AP 211-43 











Converting 


SEA 
WATER 
into 
DRINKING 
WATER 





This is one of the large Weir Evaporating and Distilling plants supplied 
to the Netherlands West Indies to distil fresh water from the sea. 
Many large plants of this type are now under construction for orders 
in hand for the export market. 





The Weir Organisation: 


G.&|.WEIR Ltd. DRYSDALE&Co.Led. WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION Led. 
fweirl WEIR VALVES Lcd. THE ARGUS FOUNDRY Led. ZWICKY trd 
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RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS ¢ RADIOGRAMS AND RECORD PLAYERS ¢ GRAMOPHONE RECORDS ¢« ‘PHILISHAVE BLECTRIC DRY SHAVERS 


APPARATUS 








March into the future... No 1 
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” — oe pols <lPPrrrrr a @ = 
aybe one day... ; 
E Somewhere there lives a boy who will one day reach the highest @2 @ aus GD Go gee GE Om oe 7 
i position in his country: he will become Prime Minister. His 3 
sole aim then will be to safeguard the peace, progress and yj . 
< prosperity of his fellow-countrymen. e 














will be there, ready to support his noble aims. 





CONTRIBUTE TO THE BETTER 
WORLD OF TO-MORROW 


BATTERY CHARGERS & RECTIPERS ° 





- In all big national undertakings he will encounter the name of — ¢ 
¢ Philips. Philips radar equipment to guide his ships into harbour. a = 
z Philips clectron microscopes and X-ray apparatus to guard o 5 
E his people’s health. His country’s passenger planes will be fitted a ® 
4 with Philips electronic tubes and communications equipment a ° 
v to ensure the utmost safety, thus strengthening national prestige e 

x abroad. Philips will help him, wherever they can, 10 make his a F 
Zz country great. 3 
i G 
, PHILIPS 

< When the big day comes for this boy - Philips : 
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Trade Turning 
Traitor? 


OR a long time now Labour politicians have regarded the terms 
+ of trade as a reactionary mystery by which foreigners—except 
foreigners who plant tea—unfairly help the Tories. It is possible 
that they may soon be able to jettison this belief. Indeed the mood 
of the more economically minded of them can already be summed up 
in a topical metaphor: it is a mood reminiscent of that which swept 
round the Oval two summers ago—in that breathless moment when 
England, toiling with the craftier spin attack but on a crue] batsman’s 
wicket, suddenly saw rise from a faster delivery a thin, significant spiral 
of dust. Today, in most of the indices of trade and inflation that 
matter, the dust seems to be rising again ; and it is bringing with it 
a surge of emotion in Labour breasts that is not difficult to understand. 
It is possible—it is just possible—that the long batsman’s wicket is 
breaking up. 

This may be an exaggerated view, but it is certainly true that, 
despite the increase in Bank rate to 3} per cent, there has been a 
visible deterioration in Britain’s economic situation in the last few 
weeks. In part, the emphasis must be on the word “ visible ”; some of 
the adverse trends that were set in motion as long ago as last autumn 
are only now coming to light in published figures. But it does not really 
matter—least of all to politicians—exactly when the turn for the worse 
took place. The blunt fact is that some of the rosier assumptions with 
which the Government originally seemed able to approach its economic 
planning for this probable election year are assumptions that are no 
longer tenable. 

Even at the beginning of the year, the assumptions were rather shaky. 

It seemed apparent then that the increase in production that could 
be expected during 1955 would be barely sufficient to satisfy the 
“natural” increases in investment and consumption that were 
deducible from published investment plans and the trend of money 
incomes. It followed from this that the Chancellor would have to rely 
on certain safeguards if he were to look forward, in honesty, to giving 
away part of his current budget surplus in tax reliefs—and thus to ris 
aggravating these “natural” increases in investment and consump- 
tion. At the time, he seemed to have two such safeguards. One was 
that the country had run a substantial balance-of-payments surplus in 
1954—probably of the order of £200 million—and that only a purist 
would object if a little of this were to be eaten away by more investment 
or consumption at home in 1955. The other was the belief that, if 
budgetary policy were to be soft, monetary policy could be hardened 
to correct it. 

The important news of the past few weeks is that, with a speed that 
will be only too familiar to all who have followed Britain’s economic 
fortunes since the war, both these-safeguards seem to have been 
whittled away. The cushion of the balance-of-payments surplus, 
indeed, is already flat ; it was flat when Bank rate was raised three 
weeks ago, although nobody was then aware of it. The trade returns 
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for January, published last week, show that imports in 
that month were some £50 million higher, and exports 
only some £25 million higher, than the monthly average 
for 1954. It is not quite fair to multiply this excess by 


the number of months in a year, and to say that the — 


visible balance of payments therefore looks like being 
£300 million worse in 1955 than in 1954 ; but, what- 
ever corrections one makes to such crude arithmetic, it 
seems clear that Britain’s external accounts are no 
longer in comfortable surplus. At best, they are in bare 
balance. 

There have been several reasons for the disappearance 
of the surplus. The most important is that, since 
November, import prices have been rising, but the 
prices at which Britain can sell its exports in world 
markets have not. It is possible that this adverse move- 


“ment in the “terms of trade” has cut down Britain’s 


annual rate of real income by £100 million in the last 
three months—and that is very nearly the equivalent of 
sixpence off the income tax gone by the board. Another 
reason for the deterioration is that inflation has started to 
suck goods more voraciously out of export into domestic 
markets. The latest Treasury Bulletin for Industry 
suggests that it is only since October that wage rates 
have been rising faster than productivity ; and the rail- 
way settlement will have given a new twist to that. Yet 
another reason is that industry is now buying more im- 
ported raw materials partly, in order to replenish the 
stocks that were run down during the autumn dock 
strike. Of these three causes of deterioration, only the 
third seems likely to be temporary ; the others—especi- 
ally the terms of trade—are more likely to grow worse 
as the year wears on. 


* 


4 


The other major disappointment in the past three 
weeks has been the complete failure of the 4 per cent 
increase in Bank rate to exert any disinflationary effect. 
This is not altogether surprising. It should be obvious, 
from observation on the roads, that, when an amber light 
is flashed, accelerator-happy motorists are apt to go 
right on through it; and this is precisely what has 
happened in the British economy in the last three weeks. 
One of the ways in which an increase in Bank rate is 
supposed to work is that business men and bankers may 
be induced to draw in their horns, because they read the 
increase as a signal that the authorities are going to use 
most of the many means in their power to try to drive 
interest rates up; the increase in January was read 
merely as a signal that the Government was using one 
of the few honest means in its power to try to bring tax 
rates down—and thus almost as a bull point for indus- 
trial shares and inflation. 

Internally, this was made obvious by the reaction of 
the stock markets on the first day of the Bank rate 
change ; the Financial Times index of equities was im- 
mediately pushed up to another new high. Externally, 
it has been made manifest by the continued weakness of 
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sterling, and by the eagerness of people in transferable 
account countries to turn their pounds into dollars— 
to Britain’s detriment-—at a depreciated rate. This 
last point raises two more familiar shadows. It has 
long been argued in some quarters that Britain would 
suffer if it were caught in its next terms of trade crisis 
with its exchange rate still fixed but its exchange con- 
trols half dismantled ; and that foreigners might make 
more hurried use of their new and easier escape routes 
out of sterling as an election approached, for fear that 
a Labour Government might block those routes if it 
returned to power. Both developments may now be in 
train, and they could well gather pace in the next few 
months. es 


* 


This is an awkward situation for the Conservatives, 
but it is not by any means a disastrous one. It is a 
situation that holds out to them one main economic, and 
one main political, message. The economic need is that 
they should recall in action, as Mr Butler did recall in 
words to a Liverpool audience last week, that the “ Gov- 
ernment’s duty . . . [is] the maintenance of a due balance 
in our home economy so as to ensure that its demands 
do not conflict with the need to export... . A hand must 
be kept on the reins—even a gentle tug given now and 
again to keep us on a straight path.” The Government 
still has some room for manceuvre in deciding how that 
tug should be exerted. The best course would clearly be 
another increase in Bank rate, accompanied—this time 
—by measures to make it effective. If that fails, the 
budget will have to be an unpopular one. Economically, 
this would be a pity, for an over-taxed economy will not 
be a rapidly expanding one ; but it will be better to bear 
over-taxation than to have an economy that blows up 
and busts. In these dying months of the present Parlia- 
ment, the Conservatives will need to be judged largely 
by their actions in defence against inflation. 

The political lesson is that economic factors, as well 
as administrative ones, are making it more than ever 
desirable to hurry the election on. If the economy is 
now moving into rougher seas, the Government’s 
task will be hard enough in all conscience ; but it will 
become quite impossible if there is to be a quivering 
hand on the tiller for another twelve months, and if the 
look-out is looking out only for marginal seats. Between 
now and the next two possible election dates—which are 
May and October—the economy is not likely to 
deteriorate to the stage at which this Parliament came 
in; but the Tories should realise, on narrow party 
as well as broad national grounds, that it has 
already deteriorated to the stage where _ this 
Parliament should go out. Otherwise, with every 
month that passes, the Government will‘ run a greater 
risk that it may go out too. The new forces of inflation 
already bid fair to have an important influence on either 
the timing or the result of the next election. The 
Government is fortunate that it may still have the 
opportunity to decide which. 
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*{R ANTHONY EDEN’S intended departure 
today for the Bangkok conference on Wednesday 
marks the start of a trip without precedent in the annals 
{ British diplomacy. Never before has a Foreign 
Secretary set foot in eastern Asia while in office. It 
mizht be supposed that he is doing so now only because 

- crisis in the Far East, a fireman, in fact, on his 

to help put out the flames which are so obviously 

° round Formosa. But much of the value of Sir 

ony’s journey is in fact the precise opposite, that 

not going on a crisis mission and that the three- 

lay conference of the Seato powers is specifically 

designed to prevent an emergency arising in South East 

Naturally the question of Formosa will be very much 

, the minds of everyone present in Bangkok. For if 

sland fell to Communist China, whether by outright 

: or by decay from within, the chances of maintaining 

n the present degree of mental steadfastness against 

ic Communist propaganda onslaught on South East 

Asia would be sharply reduced. Those people in Britain 

ho simply argue about Formosa’s legal status, declaim 

izainst America, and heap not undeserved calumnies 

on the Chiang Kai-shek regime, are dismissing two 

realities of prime importance to themselves. One is 

that, having spent years building up the Nationalists, no 

; \dministration in Washington can just drop them and 

' walk away; and if America’s allies insist that it do so, 

they may one day find that the same thing is done to 

them. Secondly, however nasty the taste of Chiang 

Kai-shek’s own name today, the collapse of resistance 

} Communism in Formosa would have incalculable 
‘percussions all the way from Tokyo to Cairo. 


* 


Formosa does not, however, appear on the agenda 
‘ the Bangkok conference itself. The problem will be 
iscussed officially only in relation to general questions 
iffecting the area as a whole. And while the oppor- 
tunity for Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Dulles to meet 
informally at this moment is well timed, the conference 
nas a Clear role to play in its own right. To this there 
ire three main aspects: the setting up of a permanent 
rganisation under the South East Asian Collective 
Defence Treaty (SEACDT—though the name Seato is 
ll used), which was signed at Manila last September ; 
‘ne planning of joint action by the signatories under 
Article 2, particularly against internal subversion in the 
south East Asian countries themselves ; and some 
clarification of the economic side of Seato. 
Nothing has yet been decided about a permanent 
organisation, except that there shall be one. The treaty 
speaks of a council, and lays. down that this “ shall 








Eden Goes East 


provide for consultation . . . from time to time ” ; the 
council is also “to be able to meet at any time.” 
Clearly, it would be wrong to base plans on the analogy 
of the Nato structure in Paris, since the military and 
political resources of the powers concerned do not run 
to it. Nor, on the other hand, would it seem adequate 
that there should be only a yearly meeting of foreign 
ministers, as under the Anzus arrangement between 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States, with 
nothing in between and no continuing organisation in 
the area itself. If Seato is to become a name for Asian 
powers to conjure with, there must be a small intelli- 
gence secretariat to give the treaty punch and direction ; 
but the exact nature, scope and location of this body 
must depend on the balance between political possi- 
bilities and needs within the area, 


Already a clash of view has arisen, for instance, over 
the desirability of using Singapore as a headquarters. 
On practical grounds, Singapore is an obvious choice ; 
it is central, secure and efficient—yet it carries the 
precise taint of colonialism which Seato needs to avoid. 
Looked at dispassionately, there is no satisfactory pros- 
pect of developing a political will to resist Communist 
encroachment in South East Asia, if there is no military 
power in the background capable of putting up a fight 
against aggression. On the other hand, the difficulty 
is that, while any such stiffening is at present available 
only from western sources, the very interest of America 
and other western powers creates the suspicion that they 
want the return of imperialism by the back door. The 
whole future of Seato therefore depends on its ability 
to dispel this illusion, to rally the waverers, and to 
grow by slowly attracting new members to its concept 
of genuinely collective defence. And that cause will 
not be helped by using Singapore as a pivot. Instead, 
the secretariat must be established in one of the two 
independent Asian states, in either Bangkok or Manila ; 


and of the two Bangkok is patently the better. This - 


need to develop Seato as a fundamentally Asian organ- 
isation is particularly important in view of the latest 
trends in the Chinese attitude. Disappointed with Sir 
Anthony Eden for going into Seato after the Geneva 
conference, the Chinese are now concentrating on the 
proposed Afro-Asian conference as a counterblast. At 
it, they see a chance of widening the area of so-called 
neutrality, created by their Indian and Burmese non- 
aggression pacts which Mr Chou En-lai concluded last 
year when he visited Delhi and Rangoon. | 
The novel feature of the Manila treaty, collective 


- action not only against external aggression, but also 
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against revolt from within, has still tc be developed into 
a practical plan. There are two obvious difficulties. One 
is that to interfere against, say, a coup d’état in Siam 
would itself savour of aggression and might involve a 
large outlay of force if the coup had been initially 
successful ; it would also provide admirable fuel for 
Communist propaganda. The other difficulty is frankly 
that, while any plans for dealing with subversion would 
be useless without a tight hold on security, experience 
so far in South East Asia has been that all secrets have 
their price and that leakages are very hard to stop. There 
is, even so, scope for regular formal contact between 
members of Seato on such questions as intelligence and, 
in its best sense, police work. Already a start has been 
made in Malaya, for instance, by an interchange of 
information with surrounding countries on the techni- 
ques of criminal investigation and passport control. 

When it came to the point, the economic side of 
Seato was never really developed at Manila. But the 
reasons which led to the shelving of these issues five 
months ago certainly still hold good today. There is 
little that Seato could effectively do which is not 
already being done under the Colombo Plan. And the 
Colombo Plan, which now includes every non- 
Communist country in southern and eastern Asia, is 
not tarred with the brush of anti-Communism as such. 
It represents in fact an ideal which Seato itself is still 
a very long way from attaining. Moreover, planning 
to channel aid through Seato is useless if the western 
powers are in no position to supply it, and if even the 
difficulties of using existing aid to the maximum effect 
have not been solved ; much has been heard of a Stassen 
Plan for Asia, but the news from Washington about it 
is not encouraging. 

The one live economic issue which may be raised 
behind the scenes at Bangkok has a serious political 
content, and in fact begs the whole question of what 
the western powers are trying to do in Asia. Logically 
enough, some of the political leaders in countries like 
the Philippines and Pakistan consider that their joining 
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Seato should put them several places up in the queue 
for foreign assistance. This, however, runs directly 
contrary to the principle which is in effect being 
generally adopted both by recipient nations and by 
enlightened administrators of American and other wes- 
tern aid, namely that no political strings shall be 
attached to such help. Obviously, military-economic 
aid must come under a somewhat different category ; 
indeed it normally forms the basis of a specific and 
separate agreement, like Pakistan’s recent arrangement 
with the United States. But, from the West’s point of 
view, to channel purely economic aid into those coun- 
tries that join Seato, at the expense of others, would 
be a mistake. It would defeat its own object and 
foment the accusations of western imperialism. 


Meeting within less than half an hour’s flight 
of Indo-China itself, the Seato powers will certainly 
discuss the new political difficulties which are emerging 
there. Not only have Laos, Cambodia and South 
Vietnam been designated as areas whose security 
concerns the Manila treaty, but the British and French 
committed themselves at Geneva to carrying out the 
terms of the Indo-Chinese cease-fire, and the Americans 
subsequently undertook not to work against it. Lately, 
however, the attitude and performance of the South 
Vietnamese government have been such that there is 
some danger of the Geneva agreement breaking down 
over the holding of elections next year. At a time 
when Communist claims to Formosa have thrown the 
western powers on to the defensive in some disarray, 
they can ill afford to run a new gauntlet of accusations 
of bad faith with Asian opinion. And while discussion 
of this question is admittedly not the main purpose of 
next week’s assembly of ministers in Bangkok, it is 
characteristic of the dangerous realities which glower 
down on the conference table. Sir Anthony Eden may 
be going further afield than any Foreign Secretary has 
gone before. But he is going to discuss problems which 
could yet bring the world to the fringe of war. 


France at a Loss 


HEN M. Mendés-France was at last brought 

down, just a fortnight ago, by an Assembly that 
has now worked its way through twenty governments 
in ten years, it was to a cry of “scuttle” that he fell. 
His fellow Radical, M. René Mayer, played skilfully 
upon the deputies’ emotions with references to Indo- 
China, Pondicherry and Fezzan, and it was the 
spokesmen for the embattled settlers in North Africa 
who sealed the prime minister’s doom. Thus, ironic- 
ally enough, the most vigorous government that France 
has had in recent years was condemned on a charge of 
spinelessness. The Supreme Soviet was scarcely more 
irrelevant when it replaced Mr Malenkov, the “ bad 


manager,” by a military commissar and ex-mayor in 
order to get a firmer grip on agricultural problems. 

In sober fact, however, it was not lack of vigour but 
excess of it that made M. Mendés-France’s ministry 
intolerable to the Assembly. His supporters have been 
fond of describing his main antagonists as les féodaux. 
The image is an apt one. M. Mendés-France has had 
to play in France much the same role as the Tudor 
monarchs played in an earlier England. Tough, deter- 
mined, and sure of widespread popularity in the country 
at large, he has launched an open assault on local and 
sectional interests whose essentially feudal character is 


-an obvious barrier to the brisk development that France 
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needs if it is to keep abreast of a changing world. The 
more baronial of the North African colons constitute 
the most visibly feudal of these groups; but in the 
ranks drawn up against M. Mendés-France two weeks 
ago were representatives of almost every special interest 
in France, ranging from M. Poujade’s tax-dodging 
shopkeepers to M. Duclos’s disciplined comrades, and 
in on the way both ultramontane clericals and 
owners of redundant vineyards. The prime minister 
brought a truly Tudor bluntness and impatience to the 
conflict, but he lacked the absolute monarch’s ultimate 


\ 


argument ; and in the end it was upon his neck that 


the parliamentary axe fell. 

It was not the Right alone that brought him down, 

- even the Right together with the Communists ; 
mong his unforgiving enemies were a number of 
venuine reformists, particularly in the MRP party. 
There was a symbolism here, although it was obscured 
by the unfinished vendetta that began with the EDC. 
M. Mendés-France was never a man of the classical 
Left—hence the Socialists’ consistent refusal to take 
office in his government, although they gave him their 
votes time after time. Again, certain far-sighted ele- 
ments in big business heartily supported his plans for 
economic “reconversion” and modernisation, despite 
the dogged resistance of the bulk of the patronat. 
Essentially, M. Mendés-France spoke for those French- 
men who wanted urgent action, for men, drawn from 
all classes, who recognised and loathed the inertia in 
which France was bogged down both at home and 
abroad. His supporters were far from agreed among 
themselves, and some of them might have reacted 
sharply if he had been able to launch the economic 
plans for which, as things turned out, external problems 
left him little time. Moreover, some of his most 
sceptical opponents may have been right when they 
argued that he ought to be left in power long enough 
0 apply his economic formulae, which, they maintained, 
would be exposed as inadequate, But for the moment 
these are academic issues. The central facts are that 
M. Mendés-France was brought down before he could 
turn his full attention to “‘ reconversion,” and that this 
left many Frenchmen in a mood of hope sharply 
frustrated. 
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_ The confused parliamentary activity of the past 
tortnight has reflected this background of emotion. The 
swing of the pendulum from Pinay via Pflimlin towards 
Pineau—described by a correspondent on page 636— 
was in fact a swing back in the direction of the fallen 
prime minister ; the trend was shown all the more 
clearly when M. Pineau not merely lavished praise on 
M. Mendés-France but actually sought to draw him 
into anew government. But there is still no such thing 
as an organised “ Mendésiste’”’ movement. Each of 
the organised parties is divided over one or other of 
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his policies, his own party, the Radicals, showing 
perhaps the most bitter divisions of all, and there is 
over a year to go before the next elections. A vague 
emotional groundswell cannot, therefore, produce any 
immediate and constructive effect in French politics. 
As one of the newspapers that devotedly supported the 
fallen premier explained to its readers last week, it was 
now pure escapism merely to vent indignation on 
the men who defeated him ; if his admirers’ hopes were 
eventually to be fulfilled, each one of them should 
examine his conscience and decide whether he sincerely 
accepted all of M. Mendés-France’s less popular argu- 
ments—for example, that small firms should be shut 
down and the big, efficient, but suspect concerns thereby 
encouraged, or that before reaching agreement with 
Russia on the German problem it was first necessary 
to grant Germany sovereignty and the right to rearm. 


The groundswell is as yet quite inadequate to bring 
about any shattering of the rigid mould in which French 
party politics are cast. Gallic logic may suggest that 
this would be a good moment to slice each of the tradi- 
tional parties into two parts and thus, setting the Com- 
munists aside, allow a properly organised Left to 
confront a similarly organised Right ; but Gallic devo- 
tion to a whole range of familiar shibboleths, from 
laicism to Europe, forbids that. Thus, whether the 
first government that now takes office is maintained in 
power by its opponents’ differences or brought down 
by its own supporters’ differences, the outlook for the 
months to come is probably much the same: a quasi- 
caretaker government, or a series of such, forced to 
mark time on as many issues as possible while the parties 
arrange themselves with an eye to the 1956 elections. 
By the time those elections come, the present mood of 
confused frustration may have crystallised into a new 
political movement with a programme, an adequate 
team of leaders, and a national organisation ; but what 
happens to France in the meantime ? And what 
haprens to its friends and allies ? 

If there were only internal problems to worry about, 
the country might get through a new period of 
immobilisme and uncertainty without anything more 
than discomfort. It is true that M. Mendés-France had 
fixed a “ rendezvous ” with the trade unions for April ; 
but the recent upward swing of the economy has taken 
off a good deal of the pressure for immediate reforms 
and adjustments. Communist thunder has been 
stolen both by this economic improvement and by the 
alternative dynamism introduced into politics by M. 
Mendés-France, and it is no longer possible seriously 
to suppose that parliamentary democracy is threatened 
by the Gaullists. A France that existed in a vacuum 
might now relapse into almost complete inaction for 
several months, and feel little the worse for it. 
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But France does not live in a vacuum. North Africa 
calls urgently and insistently for decisions that only a 
solidly based government can take, and every hour of 
delay increases the already formidable difficulties that 
France faces across the Mediterranean. Europe’s needs 
are scarcely any less immediate. The Council of the 
Republic, the upper house of the French parliament, 
would now be debating the Paris agreements on 
Western Union if the original timetable had not been 
interrupted by the fall of the government. Even if a 
new government can steer the agreements through the 
jast twists and turns of the parliamentary maze during 
the next few weeks, it will not emerge on to a straight 
and easy path. Perplexing questions confront the whole 
western partnership, and would have confronted them 
if there had been no upheaval in Moscow last week. 
When and how (let alone with whom) can negotiations 
with the Soviet rulers be initiated with any prospect that 
they will be fruitful ? M. Mendés-France had his own 


Battle of 


INCE the London dock strike came to an end last 

October little has been heard of the issue on which 
it was fought—the claim that overtime is voluntary. But 
behind the scenes the argument has been going on 
between Mr Barrett’s National Amalgamated Stevedores 
and Dockers Union and the port employers, and it may 
flare up again within a few weeks. Sooner or later 
the London employers will insist that men who refuse 
to work reasonable overtime should once more be 
reported to the local Dock Labour Board. 

The situation is dangerous because there is no guaran- 
tee that the little stevedores’ union will not again be able 
to sway the members of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, to which nine out of ten dockers 
belong. The big union’s officials have merely been 
observers at the discussions with the employers, since 
they themselves are perfectly satisfied with the formula, 
laid down in the Dock Labour Scheme, that “a man 
shall work such overtime as is reasonable in his par- 
ticular case.” So were their rank-and-file until they 
were induced, out of traditional solidarity, to walk out 
with Mr Barrett’s stevedores. The NASD may again 
succeed in driving a wedge between leaders and rank- 
and-file—as, in a different way, it is still doing in the 
north. In Hull, Birkenhead, and Liverpool, unmoved 
by its suspension from the TUC, it continues to recruit 
the Transport Union’s members. 

The Transport Union is less perturbed about this 
than it probably should be. It says that its rival’s 
claims are vastly exaggerated. It doubts if many of 
those who have applied for blue (NASD) cards have 
paid dues to their new union, and thinks that most of 
them are holding on to their red (TGWU) cards for 
safety. It trusts that the men will remember that the 
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very definite ideas on these matters. France’s allie; 
sometimes found him a difficult partner ; but as they 
got to know him better, they discovered the virtues o! 
a man who would promise only what he. genuine), 
believed he could do, and who strained every herve 
reach the goals he had set himself. 

The same allies are now wondering whether the, 
will again find France a limp and limping partner, 
and whether they must try to carry it along with them, 
unwilling or at best undecided. Is there now to 
be a French version of the immortal phrase attri- 
buted to Mr Sam Goldwyn—“ include me out” ? 
If so, what becomes of the cherished principle, 
“nothing without France”? The French nation, 
so far as its domestic affairs are concerned, may wel! 
be able to struggle along without an active and 
determined government for months to come; but 
can the free world as a whole afford such a Parisian 
luxury ? 


the Docks 


larger union offers much better friendly benefits ; that 
it can keep the NASD off the. negotiating machinery ; 
and that Mr Deakin’s voice carries more weight with 
the employers than ever Mr Barrett’s could. A claim 
for a substantial wage increase presented this week by 
the union to the port employers may remind them of 
solid benefits received. Union officials are inclined to 
think that they have only to wait-and all will be well. 

If time, however, is on the Transport Union’s side, 
some other things are not. One is the attitude of the 
British press, which consistently tends to present Mr 
Barrett as the brave little fighter against the big bureau- 
cratic machine. In part, this attitude springs from the 
TGWU’s poor sense of public relations—with its own 
members as well as with newspapermen; time and 
again impartial observers—such as those from Liver- 
pool University in their survey of a Manchester dock 


. strike published last month—have criticised its methods 


of communication. In part, it is due to the fact that 
newspaper correspondents, in the course of getting their 
stories, become friendly with the principal actors in 
industrial dramas, and present their side of the question 
in a favourable light. Mr Barrett is nothing if not a 
principal actor, with a developed audience sense. 

The TGWU’s second trouble is that it is under con- 
stant and clever attack from the Communist party. 
The party’s objective—admitted quite frankly by a 
former TGWU official in a recent issue of the Com- 
munist World News—is to get control of the union itself. 
It has two methods, one direct, one indirect. The direct 
method is to get next year’s Rules Conference of the 
union to rescind the rule introduced by Mr Deakin in 
1950, requiring its officials to sign a declaration that 
they are not members of the party. This, the Com- 
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munists hope, may be easier after Mr Deakin retires.on 
November r1ith next. Nominations for his successor 


ire being received this month at Transport House, and. 


forts will be made by the party to find a man who can 

successfully oppose the favourite, Mr Jock Tiffin, the 

oresent Assistant General Secretary and a firm anti- 
ymmunist. 

[he indirect method is to do everything possible to 
iake confidence in the present leadership. The London 
ick strike helped to do that, by setting a gulf between 
en and officials. From this point of view, the NASD’s 
impaign of poaching its big rival’s members is not 
cally inconsistent with the Communist party’s 

private aim of taking over the whole of the 
(GWU intact. It could help to. stimulate dis- 

isfaction with existing officials and clear the way 
for more left wing successors. It is true that Mr 
Harry Pollitt has expressed loud disapproval of the 
\ASD’s poaching, but there may have been another 
reason for that. In the northern ports there are large 
numbers of Roman Catholics who would be put off by 
in obvious association between Communism and the 
NASD. 

Is there a less obvious connection between the two? 
This is wide open to dispute. Mr Barrett is not a 
member of the Communist party ; if he sometimes gets 
mixed up inodd ventures—like his recent statement that 
his members would not load any supplies destined for 
a Formosan war—he can justify them with a conven- 

onal left wing Socialist line. But, of his select 
union executive, one—Mr Dickens—is also a 
member of the Communist Party’s executive, having 
een expelled from the TGWU on political grounds 
three years ago ; another, Mr Timothy, was a member 
of the party until last year. Mr Barrett’s opponents 
claim that time and again he appears ready to take a 
more reasonable direction only to have the reins 
snatched from his hands. 


* 


A third factor that weighs against the TGWU 
is that, through no fault of its own, it is not much 
good as a safety valve for the vague discontents in which 
the docks abound. The Liverpool survey made this 
point, and common sense supports it. This is not 
primarily because the Transport Union is “ too big ”— 
as is so often maintained. Ir is rather because it now 
stands for the observance: of industrial agreements and 
for a policy of moderation. The docks are fertile ground 
for malcontents. The system of the call-stand means 
that the same men—the least efficient—are left until 
the last, to be allocated by the local Dock Labour 
Board’s manager, or to have their books stamped 
so that they can draw the fall-back pay of 6s. a half day. 
If their homes are distant from the docks they loaf 
around all morning, for they must attend another call 
in the afternoon. Above all, relations between em- 
ployers and men, and between men and men, are 
shifting and unstable. Some of the best dockers work 


in gatigs, following the same foreman whatever ship he 
works, and about a fifth of the total labour force is 
employed on a weekly basis. But others work for a 
different employer and with different workmates every 
day. Such discontents, reasonable and otherwise, used 
to find relief when all could get together and abuse the 
employers. But now that the employers provide less 
ground for abuse, and since the TGWU, as the 
largest union concerned, is more often associated 
with management than other unions, its meetings no 
longer provide a suitable safety valve. 

A fourth trouble lies in the Ministry of Labour’s 
excessive readiness to comproinise, and the usual -ten- 
dency of its courts of inquiry not to inquire into the most 
burning issues. For example, last autumn’s dock 
strike sprang’ from an overtime ban, which in turn 
sprang from the disciplining of a few men at the end 
of 1953. That group was disciplined by a board on 
which Mr Barrett himself sat. One of the men, it 
turned out later, had refused to work overtime in order 
to attend a union meeting of the NASD ; but neither he, 
nor Mr Barrett, if he knew, told the board at the time. 
This was one of the main reasons for the TGWU’s 
bitterness in last year’s struggle : the suspicion that 
the whole affair had been “ planted.” It is extraordinary 
that the subsequent court of inquiry did not inquire into 
this suspicion—either to refute or confirm it ; it simply 
took no evidence on the subject. 


* 


If more trouble at the docks is to be avoided, 
everyone who wants to maintain order there will 
need to put aside complacency and go in for 
self-criticism. The employers—particularly at places 
like Hull—must press on with the modernisation of the 
ports, and with welfare amenities, particularly sanitary 
arrangements. They should engage men as far as 
possible on a weekly basis—as, indeed, more and 
more of them are doing. A trend towards fewer and 
larger firms would no doubt have a good effect. The 
union must try to produce officials who can cope with 
agitators, even if this means paying more in order: to 
lure suitable men from more lucrative dock work. It 
should surely set up a public relations department both 
to keep its own members on the right lines and to 
inform the press. Steps should also be taken 
to improve the quality of mew recruits to the 
docks ; many are attracted by the relatively high 
earnings (averaging {11, and sometimes reaching 
as much as {20, a week) and the industry 
does not need to take the first-comers. A training 
scheme would raise efficiency. Finally, the Dock Labour 
Scheme should no longer be regarded as sacrosanct. In 
particular there is no reason why the unions should not 
extricate themselves from the machinery of discipline 
without any sacrifice of their powers elsewhere. It is 
time that all sides of this very conservative industry 
approached their problems with a more flexible mind. 
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Design for the Deterrent 


HE publication of last year’s Defence White Paper was 
4: almost immediately followed by the world’s preview 
of the H-Bomb, so that there has been a full year for its 
implications—or fall-out—to take effect on the new White 
Paper which appears as The Economist goes to press. 
Perhaps the most notable effect is the virtual dropping of 
the idea that a period of broken-backed warfare would follow 
the initial exchange of atomic courtesies. The number of 
hydrogen bombers that need to get through to prostrate this 
country is small; and on the subject of “defence” the 
Defence White Paper admits what the Aircraft White Paper 
(discussed on page 649) obscures: now and for some years 
to come there will be no effective defence. Had there been 
no muddle over fighters there might have been some, and 
if there is no muddle over missiles there will be quite a lot 
in a few years—but not enough. 

Thus after years of defence-spending, security depends 
on the deterrent—at present largely an American one, 
although Britain is to have the H-bomb as well as the 
bombers. But the new order of priorities is barely reflected 
in the 1955-56 estimates. The Air Force gets £540 million, 
or 35.4 per cent compared with 32.8 per cent of the 
estimates last year ; the Army gets £484 million, or 31.5 per 
cent compared with 34.2 per cent; the Navy gets £347 
million or 22.6 per cent—about the same as before. The 
Ministry of Supply’s proportion has again risen—from 9.2 
per cent to 9.6 per cent. The total estimate is {102.7 
million lower than the original estimate for the current year. 

This is only an instalment of the immense sum to be 
found to give Britain a measure of security that must seem 
slenderer than at any time in history. But though the failures 
and mistakes in all the Ministries involved are appalling, 
it is wrong to argue that the country has had no value for 
money. There has been no major war ; the cold war has 
been fought—at times hotly—and not lost. And the speed 
with which scientific advance now makes strategic and 
tactical plans or weapons obsolete affects every country. 





Mr Dulles Expounds 


R DULLES did more to clarify American policy towards 
Russia than towards China in his broadcast on 
Wednesday evening. Speaking of the recent changes in 
Moscow, he laid emphasis on a basic difference of attitude 
which may be emerging between Soviet leaders. One group 
would have the Soviet Union’s power primarily employed 


“as a tool of international Communism.” The other is 
increasingly worried about Russia’s own “ welfare, security 
and greatness.” This is to express in different words 
something of the rivalry between party and state, in which 
Mr Malenkov’s overthrow has been widely interpreted 
during the past fortnight as representing a victory for the 
party. Mr Dulles has emphasised instead the role of those, 
in both the party and the army, who have shown how con- 
cerned they are about what is happening not only to the 
Russian economy but also to Russian relations with China. 
The Secretary of State draws two conclusions. There 
could be a basis for “ practical agreement ” with the new 
Russia. And, instead of trying to detach China from 
Russia, the West might be well advised to look at the 
problem the other way on, and try to draw Russia away 
from China. 

For America to accept the idea of driving any kind of 
wedge between Moscow and Peking is welcome. What is 
less satisfactory from the British point-of view is that Mr 
Dulles has still not given any clear evidence that the 
Administration really knows what it is going to do about 
the Chinese coastal islands, Quemoy and the Matsus. It 
is one thing to keep the Communists guessing, another to 
do the same to one’s allies. His remark that the United 
States had “no commitment and no purpose to defend 
the coastal positions as such ” was counterbalanced by his 
observation that it is doubtful whether their surrender 
“would serve either the cause of peace or the cause of 
freedom.” This equivocation is reported to reflect some 
difference of view inside the Administration about the great 
difficulties it is encountering in its relations with the 
Chinese Nationalists. But, much as one may sympathise 
with Washington’s predicament, two things cannot be 
emphasised too firmly. One is that public opinion outside 
the United States could not be expected to support Ameri- 
can military action in the coastal islands. The other is 
that the chances of lowering tension will never be very good 


until the Straits of Formosa lie between the two opposing 
sides. 


Mr Attlee Explains 


M R ATTLEE has made a commendable attempt this week 
to reconcile his position as leader of a difficult 
political party and as alternative Prime Minister of Britain. 
First, he is reported to be ready to take back the expelled 
rebels into Labour’s fold, although he is insisting that 
each case should be examined individually. Secondly, 
he has given a welcome interview to the News Chronicle, 
in which he has carefully redefined his recent pro- 
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nouncements on foreign affairs very much on the lines 
discussed by The Economist last week—and has thereby 
removed the left wing’s excuse for misinterpreting them. But 
the nigger in his woodpile is still throwing the timber about. 
Mr Bevan, having failed to persuade the party to agree to 
a front bench. motion calling for talks on German unity, 
has now put down such a motion himself, with a curiously 
timed proposal for top level talks on the H-bomb thrown 
i for good measure. Just over a hundred Labour members, 
rather more than a third of the party, have rallied to Mr 
Bevan’s side; they include such former middle-of-the- 
roaders as Mr Strachey. Mr Attlee is still a long way from 
getting his choir in harmony ; it is a real gain, however, 
that the left wing should no longer be able to claim that it 
s merely recording his own voice. 


United at Home 


ESPITE—or perhaps because of—this internal squabble 
1) about foreign affairs, Labour is going to great pains 
to display belligerent party unity on the home front. This 
week it sounded a rather clumsy charge on the subjects 
of tea and requisitioned houses. The charge against 
British tea blenders flagged a little when it was discovered 
that the Prime Minister of Ceylon had got his figures 
wrong ; as a table on page 654 shows, British blenders’ 
present profits work out at about $d. a lb—which provides 
unpromising electoral material. Labour has therefore had 
to fall back on castigating the Government for allowing 
Indian and Ceylonese tea producers to charge British 
traders the price that they can get on the world market. 
In pursuit of this campaign Labour has got hold of the 
profits announced by leading tea producers in 1954, but 
does not yet seem to have realised that these figures relate 
mainly to trading experience in 1953—before the boom 
really got under way. Conservatives, on their side, have not 
yet fully woken up to the fact that the relatively small figures 
of tea dividend increases quoted by Labéur work out—when 
struck net of tax—to less than 1d. per lb of total Indian and 
Ceylonese tea exports in 1953. 

Labour’s second domestic tactic this week has been to 
object to the Bill which proposes that by 1960 the requisi- 
tioning- of private houses should be wound up. The Bill 
contains various provisions for ensuring that the tenants 
do not suffer from this belated act of justice to their land- 
lords ; but Dr Dalton solemnly argued that it was “ prema- 
ture” to liquidate this wartime emergency measure fifteen 
years after the end of the war. This seems an unwise issue, 
even in the narrowest political terms ; when Labour makes 
this sort of claim it only rekindles the suspicion that it still 
really hankers after a state of permanent emergency. 


Hanging Reprieved Again 


Mz people probably make ‘up their minds about 
capital punishment instinctively and emotionally 
rather than rationally. But in last week’s debate in the 
House of Commons most speakers relied on reason rather 
than on conscience, and in so far as this is a matter that can 
be decided on rational grounds there can be no doubt that 


6it 


the abolitionists had the better of the argument—thougit 
not of the vote. 

The debate was in theory concerned with the report of 
the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, whose 
recommendations have, after sixteen months’ consideration, 
been rejected by the Government—virtually in toto. But 
in practice the debate turned largely on the amendment 
proposing that capital punishment should be suspended for 
an experimental period. Suspension and outright abolition 
were outside the Royal Commission’s terms of reference ; 
yet whenever its report was quoted in the debate, it gave 
more support to the abolitionists than to their opponents. 
Thus, the Home Secretary rejected the alternative of a long 
term of imprisonment to hanging because of its supposed 
bad effects on the prisoner. A quite different view was 
given by his own department to the Royal Commission and 
expressed by that body itself. Moreover, a special institu- 
tion for mentally abnormal prisoners who do not qualify 
for Broadmoor is now being built. Then there is the ques- 
tion of deterrence. Statistics of crimes of violence, the 
increase in which was used by the Government in support 
of the retention of hanging, are quite irrelevant to the argu- 
ment. What is relevant is the evidence given te the 
commission that murder rates move the same way in both 
the abolition and death-penalty states of America, together 
with the commissioner’s own view that penal policy in 
relation to murder should not be based “on exaggerated 
estimates of the uniquely deterrent effect of the death 
penalty.” 

But, in spite of evidence and argument, the death sen- 
tence, with all its anomalies, possible injustices and inherent 
barbarism, has been reprieved again. The abolitionists can, 
however, draw some encouragement from last week’s vote. 
Tory opinion, it is true, appears to have shifted slightly 
against abolition compared with 1948 ; only 18 Conserva- 
tive backbenchers voted against the Home Secretary’s line. 
But this shift probably reflected some concealed pressure 
from the Government, which, though allowing its suppor- 
ters a free vote, also left them in no doubt how embarrassed 
it would be if the abolitionists won. On the other hand, 
even if allowance is made for Labour members’ greater 
freedom of action than they had in 1948, there was a 
distinct shift in Labour opinion. Only five Labour 
members voted against abolition last week compared with 
74 in 1948, and the supporters of the amendment included 
nearly all the party’s prospective leaders. There is at least 
a fair prospect that with the next Labour government 
hanging will be abolished—and this time decisively. 


Malenkov’s Mourners 


HE Malenkov myth is well on its way. It was forecast 

in these columns last week that it would not be long 
before the deposed Soviet premier acquired a retrospective 
halo ; and that forecast has been more than justified. The 
man who is now Soviet minister for power stations is already 
receiving glowing, if premature, obituary notices. He is 
praised as the great “conciliator,” the man with the out- 
stretched hand of friendship, the grossly misunderstood 
statesman whose repeated “ overtures ” were prevented only 
by western arrogance from bringing about a new age of 
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concord. In some eyes, the West has courted “ ultimate 
catastrophe ” by “ refusing to respond ” to. Mr Malenkov’s 
ardent wooing ; and now, the mourners tell us, he has gone 
and it is too late. 

It is hardly surprising that those who argue in this way do 
not bother to produce evidence of Mr Malenkov’s sincere 
willingness to please, for the evidence is indeed scanty. Nor 
is it really surprising that the same voices that cried “ too 
late” last week are now raised in calls for approaches to 
the very men who removed Mr Malenkov. There is quite 
as much logic in that as in the curious reasoning of those 
who, having preached for years that the free world’s only 
hope is to outstrip the Communists in raising living stan- 
dards, are now horrified at the revelation that Russia is well 
behind in the race and forced to move even slower owing 
to the burden of arms. 

What is really odd is that Mr Malenkov’s mourners did 
not wait to see whether his successors would imitate his 
tactics. In fact the Khrushchev-Bulganin regime has 
wasted no time in turning a conciliatory face to the outside 
world. Marshal Bulganin went so far as to reassure visiting 
American journalists that they should not take the more 
pugnacious sentiments uttered at the Supreme Soviet last 
week at their face value. Marshal Zhukov revealed that 
he dreams of visiting the United States, and Mr Khrush- 
chev publicly chided the Chinese for keeping American 
airmen prisoner. What is a mere bunch of flowers picked 
for Dr Summerskill to this ? Mr Malenkov’s sympathisers 
in the West may retort that the new regime is merely indulg- 
ing in disarming tactics. Just how did Mr Malenkov’s 
foreign policy reflect anything different from that ? 


More Bidding for Germany 


R ADENAUER has reason to be pleased about the fall of 

Malenkov and the accompanying revelations of Soviet 
agricultural troubles. He has long been convinced that the 
key to Soviet policy lay in its rulers’ efforts to get men 
back to the land. Now he forecasts that it may be easier 
to negotiate with the realistic Mr Khrushchev than with 
Mr Malenkov. More surprisingly, the Chancellor has 
indicated that there should be five-power negotiations, 
including Federal Germany, before the German army is set 
up. It is true that he did not say exactly how soon after 
ratification of the Paris agreements such talks might take 
place, and it may be. recalled that three years will be needed 
to establish twelve German divisions. But he conveyed 
tlie impression that the right to rearm might be a useful 
counter in the bargaining with Moscow. 

The struggle for German neutralisation is not likely to 
relax if the agreements are ratified, as Dr Adenauer con- 
fidently expects they will be, in the Bundestag next week. 
The public has undoubtedly been attracted by the campaign 
against rearmament that is being waged by the Socialists, 
nationalists, groups of Protestant clergymen and important 
sections of the trade union movement, helped by intense 
Communist activity. It is hard to see how government 
speakers can make headway against a barrage of arguments 
very potent in German ears. The independent German 
radio gives full publicity to the opposition, whose cause has 
been furthered this week by a horrifying broadcast from 
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Dr Otto Hahn, the famous nuclear physicist. Another 
broadcast, although on the purely peaceful uses of the atom. 
has been postponed at the direct request of Dr Adenauer. 
who is under fire on that account. . 

Propaganda for peace and German reunion tends to 
become anti-western in its effect. This was shown by the 
meetings that were held in Western as well as Eastern 
Germany. in memory of the RAF’s destruction of Dresden 
in February, 1945, when tens of thousands of refugees, in 
flight before the advancing Russian armies, were killed. 
The attack was indeed indefensible ; but it is deplorable 
that the Germans should be whipped up to resent it now. 
Any such sentiment plays into Russian hands. And it 
may be expected that the new leaders will not be slow to 
meet it halfway. With Marshals Bulganin and Zhukov in 
power in Moscow, it is a wide open question what offers 
will be made in future to win Germany’s neutralisation. 
There may well be a hint of surprising things to come in the 
proposal made at a Communist-sponsored conference last 
week in Warsaw. For the first time the suggestion was put 
forward that, in exchange for this prize, the Russian army 
would withdraw from Poland as well as from Eastern 
Germany. The Soviet bidding, it seems, may be raised 
again. : 


China’s Conscripts 


OME press reports from Peking last week gave the 
S impression that the Chinese government had just 
decided to introduce nation-wide conscription. In fact, 
universal military service was decreed at a meeting of the 
State Administrative Council in Peking on September goth 
last year. Details appeared in the Chinese press five days 
later. It was announced that a first intake of 450,000 men 
would be called up between November, 1954, and the end 
of the present month. The term of service was given as 
three years for the army, four for the air force, and 
five for the navy. Youths who provided their families’ sole 
manpower, or were only sons, could claim deferment. 
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| PROGRESS IN Despite its innumerable appli- 


cations, the magnet is still 
ELECTRONICS popularly associated with its 

use as a navigational aid. This 
is perhaps not surprising when one considers that the earliest 
experiments in magnetism were connected with the compass 
and its use in navigation. 

It is said that the Chinese were using a form of lodestone 
compass in B.C. 2637, but the experimental study of magnetic 
direction finding devices really began in A.D. 1000 and reached 

something of a milestone in the 16th century with the work of 
Dr. Gilbert, who was physician to Queen Elizabeth. 

It is only within the last twenty years, however, that revolu- 
tionary advances have been made in navigational aids. Radar 
was, of course, the most important of these advances and it 
owed its successful development to the invention of an electronic 
tube known as a magnetron, and this device, in turn, depended 

for its efficiency upon the “‘Ticonal”’ permanent magnet—an 
alloy having great field strength, stability and uniformity. 

Mullard’s work in the field of magnetic materials has been 
particularly outstanding. In addition to ““Ticonal” permanent 
magnets, two other materials now in 
quantity production are Magnadur, 
a non-metallic permanent magnet, 
and Ferroxcube, a non-metallic H.F. 
core material. These materials are 
contributing to important develop- 
ments in other electronic applications 
such as television receivers and line 
communications equipment. 

Progress in magnetic materials continues, and through this 
the future may well see developments of equal significance to 
those which have gone before. 


ular, 


MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Polishing 
in Sweden 


Pushing back the sea is a full time job in Holland. Aiding 
the Dutch in their age-old battle are Atlas-Copco sheeting 
drivers now at work sinking piles and sheetings on the vast 
new Zuider Zee project. Doing a very different kind of job 
on the shores of the Baltic are Atlas-Copco pneumatic 
polishing machines. Installed on the production lines of an 
ultra-modern automobile plant, these and similar small 
hand tools are playing an important pert in Sweden’s 


* Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfcs and Sampa. 
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Pile driving 
in Holland 
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Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


growing automobile industry. As in Holland and Sweden, 
$0 in almost every part of the world—Atlas-Copco is on the 
job wherever compressed air is working hardest. 
Atlas-Copco provides equipment for every conceivable appli- 
cation of compressed air. Add to this, the servicing and de- 
livery facilities of allied companies* in 37 countries, and you 
realise why Atlas-Copco are among the world’s leading 
compressed air specialists. 


Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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Ancient Chinese tradition was maintained by the Communist 
rezime in the system of demanding from an area a fixed 
1 of conscripts. 
1 a huge country with poor communications, it is 
usly not possible to set the full machinery of nation- 
y Je conscription in motion at one stroke, and last autumn 
Chinese press was explaining to the public that universal 
e would have to be brought into operation by. stages. 
lhe People’s Daily of Peking made a point of warning those 
already in the army that the conscription decree did not 
n that they could expect an immediate release. The 
press foresaw a good deal of “ misunderstanding ” and was 
ut pains to insist that conscription was an “ advanced 
” essential to China’s national defence, as to which 
: relaxation could be allowed.” 
[ast week’s announcements in Peking concerned the 
ture organisation of the army. The official armed forces 
yvette announced that in future there will be fourteen army 
ps, including a special political division which will 
imably be based-on the Soviet model. At the same 
-, new senior ranks, including marshals of the republic 
and a chief marshal, were introduced, and China finally 
ibandoned the proletarian principle that officers should 
‘mble their men in appearance. 


The Political Screen 


f LEVISION 1s 80 rapidly becoming the most important 
means of getting party propaganda across to the 
-torate that Labour’s experimental programme last week 
lcserves a Critique of its. effectiveness rather than of its 
ntent. The idea of concentrating on a single subject— 
need for protection of the consumer against shoddy 
‘rchandise—was undoubtedly successful. By the end 
he programme many viewers must have been ready to 
vallow the assumption that whenever they make a bad buy 
| the shops it is all Mr Thorneycroft’s fault. Miss Elaine 
burton also emerged as a definite television personality, 
lespite her tendency to overact her astonishment as each 
(attered product was paraded before her. She trium- 
phantly refuted the male political hypothesis that—apart 
erhaps from Lady Tweedsmuir and Mrs Barbara Castle— 
idy politicians should be heard but not seen. 

Where the programme failed was in those parts that 
were obviously intended to fit into the tradition of TV. 
(he worn-out shoes and carpets merely looked like old 
‘hoes and carpets, and it required a great effort of mind 
‘o remember that they were, really relatively new ones. 
The idea of bringing in two members of the ordinary deluded 
public was also a failure. Utterly honest people both, 
they were quite unable to act their allotted roles of piteous- 
ness recollected in tranquillity ; the only emotions they 
sot across were, respectively, that they felt clever and 
iugely delighted to appear on the screen. The bluff manu- 
‘acturer, who agreed with Miss Burton that manufacturers 
of shoddy goods should not be allowed to undercut him, 
was also a poor propaganda point. The lesson for politicians 
of both parties is that they would be wise to stick to their 
own political methods of presentation; when they try to 
imitate the panel game policy of professional television 
producers, odious comparisons will always be made 


Killing the Comics 


to crush the horror comics, and everyone will 
sympathise with his aims. But the Bill that was published 
last week—with the pleasing title of the Children and 
Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Bill—has drawn a 
net whose mesh may yet be too wide. An attempt has 
very properly been made to confine its application to horror 
comics and nothing else by defining them as follows: 

Any book, magazine or other like work which consists 
wholly or mainly of stories told in pictures (with or without 
the addition of written matter), being stories portraying 

(a) the commission of crimes ; or 

(b) acts of violence or cruelty ; or 

(c) incidents of a repulsive or horrible nature ; 
in such a way that the work as a whole would tend to 
corrupt a child or young person into whose hands it might 
fall (whether by inciting him to commit crimes or acts of 
violence or cruelty or in any other way whatsoever). 

This is certainly specific enough to safeguard works of 
literary merit ; and the emphasis on pictures is wise. But 
it could still catch an illustrated magazine that published 
pictures of modern warfare, from the laudable motive (more 
or less) that people ought to know about it. It is surprising 
that any reference to motive has been omitted from the 
Bill, just at a time when many people think that it ought 
to be included in the law against obscenity. It is true that 
it is very hard to determine a person’s motives, but if a 
court had to try to do so, it would at least draw the net 
somewhat finer. 

Another striking omission is that the penalties apply to 
“a person who prints, publishes, sells, or lets on hire” a 
horror comic, but not to those responsible for the pictures 
and captions. It is strange to punish the bookseller, who 
conceivably (although improbably) might not know what 
he was selling inside an apparently innocuous cover, and to 
take no action against author and artist, who must certainly 
know what they were doing. Parliament will have to 
scrutinise this Bill very closely—and it is to be hoped that 
it will not allow this particular measure to divert its atten- 
tion from the wider—and at least as urgent—need for 2 
revision of the whole law of obscenity as at present defined. 


i? Home Secretary has acted very promptly in trying 


Dangerous Driving 


HE House of Lords always offers a difficult course for 
any change in the motoring laws, and the new Road 
Traffic Bill came a cropper at the first hurdle. The peers 
rightly threw out a clause which proposed that the testing 
of old vehicles might be carried out not only at official 
centres but also by selected private garages, acting as 
Government agents. Their action may make it difficult to 
inspect as many vehicles as the Government would like, but 
only a particularly dim bureaucrat could have failed to see 
the danger of the original proposal. If there are four 
garages in a locality, and one became a Government 
inspecting centre, where would all the owners of old cars 
think it advisable to take their business? The lucky pro- 
prietor would probably not even need to drop a hint. 
The results of the peers’ second stricture may be less 
happy. The Government has agreed to consider a clause 
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that will make it possible to send to prison, for up to five 
years, any dangerous driver who causes a death on the 
roads ; at present these drivers can only be imprisoned on 
a manslaughter charge, and the Lord Chief Justice believes 
that “juries hate the word manslaughter ” and that their 
verdicts are apt to be over-generous and perverse. But the 
real trouble about the present law—as with the suggested 
new one—is that the punishment meted out to a dangerous 
driver depends on the sheer lottery of whether his victim 
is strong enough to survive. Justice is a monstrous thing 


when it varies according to the thickness of a particular 
pedestrian’s skull. 


Trek from Sophiatown 


M ERCIFULLY the first stages of the South African 
government’s Western Areas resettlement scheme 
have gone off without incident. There was at one moment 
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a real danger of an explosion in which the sufferers would 
have been mainly innocent Africans. Responsibility for the 
tense atmosphere does not rest entirely with the govern- 
ment, whose arbitrary actions, however, did not inspire 
confidence. As it turned out the elaborate display of 
police strength and the theatrical banning of public gather- 
ings (since lifted) were unnecessary. 

The Western Areas plan envisages the transfer of some 
60,000 Africans from the townships of Sophiatown. 
Martindale, and Newclare, which with the rapid growth of 
Johannesburg have become isolated pockets in a pre- 
dominantly white residential area, to new houses built at 
government expense at Meadowlands some fifteen miles 
away on the outskirts of the city. The condemned town- 
ships are for the most part slums of indescribable squalor. 
Most of the inhabitants rented their houses and shacks ; 
freehold ownership belonged to only a few and there were 
many complaints of rack-renting. In the new area freehold 
ownership is not allowed ; instead the Africans are offered 
30-year leases at rents adjusted to the income of the family. 
The scheme had been first devised and approved by the 
United Party-dominated city council, but later, when the 
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Conversely, Soviet propaganda increasingly emphasises encirclement by America and its allies ; Mr Molotov has lately been harping 
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Nar onalist Minister of Native Affairs, Dr Verwoerd, began 
to take an interest, they dropped it. The government 
thereupon appointed a special board armed with the powers 
of a local authority to carry out the plan. 

me critics have attacked the scheme as a fraud because, 
they say, there are worse slums in other parts of Johannes- 
bure which should have been tackled first. They object, 
moreover, to the destruction of property of a habitable stan- 
dard at a time when the city is desperately short of African 
housing. But it is something gained that at least a part of 
Johannesburg’s half-million African population is now to 
be decently housed. The real malice of the scheme is that 
it is naked apartheid in conception. 


Building New Hospitals 


HE health service has proved to be such an expensive 
T part of the social services that any proposal to spend 
additional large sums on it is bound to be regarded askance, 
particularly as the Minister of Health’s statement on new 
hospital building coincided with a supplementary estimate 
of £6 million for this year’s health service bill. Neverthe- 
less, replacement of old hospitals is in many cases long 
overdue, and expansion to meet new needs cannot be denied 
for ever. What is ominous for the taxpayer is that-from 
Mr Macleod’s statement it seems that there is to be more 
expansion that replacement. The public will have to face 
the fact that the new capital spending will be followed by 
a bigger bill for hospital maintenance. 

Since 1948, hospital boards have been allowed certain 
sums for their capital expenditure each year, but they have 
not been sure enough of their financial future in this respect 
for them to carry out a planned and co-ordinated works 
programme. They have now been assured that, subject 
to Parliament’s approval, their present capital allocations 
will be maintained and even increased over the next three 
years to enable them to carry out their ordinary capital 
works. They have also been promised, first, a sum of {£2 
milion in 1956-57 and £4 million in 1957-58 for replacing 
inefficient boilers and obsolete laundry and kitchen equip- 
ment with a view to reducing their maintenance expendi- 
ture ; and, second, £74 million and {10 million in the 
same two years to enable them to start large new building 
projects, costing not less than £250,000 each. 

This assurance of certain grants for large-scale building 
will undoubtedly be welcomed by the hospital boards. 
But it does not imply that the hospitals are to be given 
block grants for new schemes, similar to those given to the 
universities. Which projects put forward by the boards 
will be accepted by the Minister of Health and started in 
the two-year period cannot be foreseen ; nor, to judge from 
the ones Mr Macleod mentioned last week as likely to be 
begun, are the principles guiding him in selection entirely 
clear. New hospitals for new centres of population or 
where present facilities are inadequate have a recognisable 
priority. But what determines which old hospitals should 
be lucky enough to secure their extensions, while others, 
equally hard pressed, have theirs turned down? Mr 
Macleod might well be asked to throw more light on this 
aspect of the new grants. 


Higher Prices for Farmers 


ARMERS have been awarded an all-round increase in 

guaranteed prices as the result of a special price review. 
Formally and logically, this result has no bearing on the 
more important annual review of farm prices which is also 
now taking place ; the two reviews relate to different periods 
and are conducted along different lines. Livestock prices 
up to April 1st of this year and crop prices for this year’s 
harvest were fixed a year ago; and these have now been 
adjusted in such a way as to recompense farmers in full for 
the increase in their wages bill during this period. This 
adjustment merely follows the established but unhappy 
convention that if costs rise suddenly during the period 
covered by an annual review, so shall prices. 

Nevertheless, the prompt and full recoupment of the 
special review, coupled with the Chancellor’s honeyed words 
at the farmers’ banquet, is causing most farmers and politi- 
cians to assume that the annual price review will have an 
equally generous conclusion. The temptation to woo 
farmers in an election year is almost irresistible ; possibly 
some Conservatives reflect that next year will be soon 
enough to inject a little realism into agricultural policy. 
But the consequences of this approach could be very dan- 
gerous—both for agriculture and the Conservatives. There 
can be no quick turn-round in agricultural policy, and the 
prices fixed now will have an important influence on both 
production and subsidies two years and more hence. If 
farmers are now given full compensation for their increased 
costs at the annual as well as at the special review, this 
will not only make a sizeable hole in this year’s budget ; 
it will make a hole in next year’s as well. 


Tito Comes Home . 


«¢¥T is really a long time to be away from the country, 

especially for a dictator.” Thus spoke Marshal Tito 
to the crowd who greeted him at Belgrade railway station 
on his return last week from his ten weeks’ tour to India 
and Burma. He spoke ironically, but the West will be 
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inclined to take him seriously and agree that a dictator who 
can travel so far and for so long, and yet return to find 
everything still “ strong and monolithic ” (in spite of Messrs 
Djilas and Dedijer) is indeed a rare bird who is entitled to 
crow a little over his achievement. It is unlikely that he 
would be able to see so much of the world if he had 
remained in the company of Rakosi, Chervenkov and Bierut. 

Moreover, the tour was satisfactory, in an unspectacular 
way. Marshal Tito talked with important Asian leaders 
who feel very much as he does about the dangers of a world 
divided into two hostile blocs and are equally unwilling to 
throw in their lot with either ; and he has returned with 
a reinforced conviction that he has hit on the right path 
for Jugoslavia. It is true that there are not many other 
safe paths open for the Jugoslavs ; but there is no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of Marshal Tito’s belief that his 
country’s present course best serves the cause’ of peace. 
Nor is there yet any reason to cast doubt on his repeated 
and emphatic assertions that Jugoslavia’s improved relations 
with the Soviet bloc do not imply any change in its policy 
of “ friendship and co-operation ” with the West. 

Mr Molotov would evidently like to think otherwise. 
Whatever policies Moscow may now change or drop, the 








































Need for Reform 


We called attention to the fact that the old constitutional 
practice of requiring every minister appointed by the 
Crown, or removed from one appointment to another, to 
vacate his seat, and present himself before his constituents 
for re-election, had ceased to be needed as a contro! upon 
the possible aggressions of the Crown, and had become 
purely and sometimes seriously mischievous ; oe 
inasmuch as it gave, not to Parliament (which might have 
been proper enough), but to a cross-grained or malignant 
majority in any small borough, a veto upon the appoint- 
ment of the Sovereign. ... Lord John Russell saw the 

absurdity of carrying the antiquated custom as far as we 
now do; and in his new Reform Bill introduced a clause 
providing that the seat of the minister should not be 
vacated where merely a change of office was in question. 
That clause, however, shared the fate of the whole 


| measure ; and at this very moment, in the crisis of a war, 
and in the most anxious condition of the public mind, 
the House of Commons, after a fortnight’s adjournment, 


in consequence of a ministerial break-up, has had to 
adjourn for ten days more, because one cabinet minister 
has moved from the Home Office to the Treasury, and 
another from the War Office to the Colonies, and both 
are, therefore . . . compelled to put themselves again 
upon their trial before the country, and solicit Tiverton 
and Wiltshire previously to ratify the decision of the 
Crown. This piece of pedantic red-tapism may be 
worthy of the slavist habits of routine, which in this sad 
war seem to have clogged the movements of every 
department of the state machine, but is surely unworthy 
of a free, sensible, and serious country. Why not at once 
proclaim openly what is the plain truth—that every man, 
by the mere fact of his election, is declared by the country 
to be competent for office. He is sent to Parliament to 
aid in governing the Empire; and if the Queen selects 
him to govern it in Downing Street as well as in St. 
Stephens, his constituents should regard this as a 
compliment to their choice, not as a sort of stigma which 
it requires a re-election to wipe away. 


The Economist 


February 17, 1855 
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wooing of Tito is not among them; on the contrary, | 
seems that it is to be intensified. In his review of wo): 
affairs before the Supreme Soviet last week the Russi. 
Foreign Minister dropped a broad hint that the Jugosia\; 
had not been as forthcoming as they might have been ; a».| 
he announced that the Russian leaders were striving | 
“4 possible concerting of efforts (with Jugoslavia) in sv) 
a matter of decisive importance to all peoples as the sa! 
guarding of peace and international security.” In oth: 
words, every effort is to be made to induce Jugoslavia 
become a cornerstone of Molotov’s all-European securii, 
organisation. Nobody is better equipped than Marsh.) 
Tito to understand the drawbacks to this arrangement. 


Revolt in Ashanti 


R KWAME NKRUMAH’S troubles are growing. Somewha: 
belatedly he decided that he must take the Ashani 
National Liberation Movement seriously, and offered io 
parley—not on the Ashanti leaders’ demand for a federation 
of Ashanti, the Colony and the Northern Territories, bu 
on regional devolution. But now, with the backing of the 
Muslim party of the North, the Ashanti leaders have refused 
Their movement’s slogan has been altered from “No 
federation—no inde- 
pendence ” to “ No 
federation — separa- 
tion.” Several of 

Dr Nkrumah’s clos¢ 

friends have 

deserted his own 
party and joined the 
movement, notab)\ 

Mr Joe = Appiah. 

The influential M: 
Mainoo is wavering. 
The Asentehene, the 
traditional ruler of 
Ashanti, has also 
emerged from be- 
hind the scenes anc 
is now openly asso- 
ciated with = th 
movement fo: 
Ashanti separatism 
Though his autho- 
rity is only moral (it fully compares with that of the 
Kabaka of Buganda), his emergence is significant ; for h« 
cannot afford to risk what remains of a symbolic kingship 
in a lost tribal cause. 

So far, fortunately, the challenge has not become « 
challenge to law and order. But it clearly has great attrac- 
tions for Ashanti minds. Although the grievances of the 
cocoa farmers about price policy have played a part, the 
basic causes of unrest are tribal rather than economic. The 
movement’s terminology is clothed in constitutional jargon 
—federation and secession—but its real protest is against 
the transfer of power to Africans with a European outlook. 
whether politicians or officials. With this reaction the 
Colonial Office has clearly no sympathy, and it has refused 
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‘ye movement’s request for a Royal Commission, leaving 


Dr Nkrumah (and the Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke) 
-o settle matters internally. -This is a crisis for the cause of 
\frican self-government. The Gold Coast—a compact, 
srosperous, viable African territory—is the key experiment 
, democratic African home rule; if tribal separatism 
mphs there, it will be widely taken by critics of British 
nial policy as a sign that Africans south of the Sahara 
“not yet ready” for full responsibility to run their 

: affairs. 


Help for Brazil 


A rrer the death of President Vargas last summer, Brazil 
A faced an extremely difficult economic situation brought 

»y inflation and a foolish attempt to hold out on coffee 
| Despite a series of cutbacks in the price of coffee 
ind efforts by President Cafe Filho to put the country’s 
»ooks in order, the position is now more critical than ever. 
Loans of $1 billion are outstanding against Brazil even if 
ne does not take into account undisclosed internal dollar 
obligations. This year, Brazil is due to repay nearly $200 
million and the country’s dollar shortage is getting con- 
tinually more acute despite cutbacks in the allocation of 
foreign exchange for imports. Foreign exchange holdings, 
moreover, are dwindling under the pressures of an inflation 
which caused an increase of more than 35 per cent in whole- 
sale prices in 1954. 

Brazil’s main source of strength is the fact that for strategic 

and commercial reasons the United States will continue to 
step in when matters threaten to collapse. Brazil is tradi- 
tionally a major customer of the United States, which 
increasingly regards it as its stablest friend in Latin America. 
This attitude was expressed last week when the Export- 
import Bank agreed to an emergency request for aid from 
Brazil and lent President Cafe Filho’s government $75 
million. The money will be used, in large measure, to pay 
for imports of capital goods over the next six months. This 
new loan comes on top of $200 million borrowed from a 
group of private banks last November. 
_ Although Brazil’s earnings in foreign exchange are usually 
larger in the second half of any given year, it is difficult to 
see how it can hope to pay off its many debts. Ultimately, 
the country will have to realise that, even in a vital election 
year such as this ome, ome cannot have both a vast 
social works programme and a sound balance of trade 
without increasing production. The Export-Import Bank’s 
recent loan of $730,440 to a Brazilian steel manufacturer in 
order to increase production at Monlevade is, in the long 
run, a sounder step than the pumping of further millions 
into the great inflationary balloon. 


Clouds Over Nyasaland 


[' the proposals for changes in the constitution of 
Nyasaland could be taken as evidence that the local 
administration were alive to the dangers building up in the 


protectorate, and determined to deal with them, they would 
be doubly welcome. But, sensible as they are, they spring 


more from the previous Colonial Secretary’s visit to the ~ 


protectorate, and his evident anxiety about it, than to any 
drive and imagination on the spot. Though they make a 
concession to African demands for much more political 
influence, they are in no sense part of a wider plan to reduce 
the growing pressure of African discontent. They would 
give Africans two more seats in the Legislative Council— 
five out of a total of 23—and they lump Europeans and 
Asians together on a non-African common roll to elect six 
members ; but the official side remains firmly in control. 
This may perhaps be suited to Nyasaland’s limited political 
experience, lack of leaders, unpreparedness for elective 
methods and the state of Federal white public opinion ; 
but being in control should not necessarily mean 


_ being inert. 


The disturbances in the southern province are fresh in 
the mind ; and among the reasons for the administration’s 
inertia are its knowledge that discontent remains and its 
anxiety to do nothing that will start more trouble. But the 
land question becomes ever more urgent ; there is exactly 
the same sense of grievance, based on misunderstanding, 
among Africans both in the Cholo district and in the 
districts round Limbe and Blantyre (which, it is now 
proposed, should become one municipality) as there is in 
Kikuyuland. There is still time to apply variants of the 
Swynnerton plan, and the other post-emergency proposals 
for relieving Kikuyu rural poverty, in Nyasaland. before 
discontent is organised by troublemakers. The arrange- 
ments for winding up the “ tangata ” system (squatter rights 
on European companies’ land) and the settlement of un- 
cultivated land should be pushed forward, but they need 
to be supplemented by a far wider plan to improve African 
agricultural conditions. Most of the powers exist; the 


‘companies say they are eager to co-operate ; it is widely 


known what is necessary ; money could be found. What is 
lacking is forceful leadership of the kind to be found in 
territories next door to this key province of the Central 
African Federation. 
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Books & Publications 


Politics Down Under 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS. 

By J. D. B. Miller. 

Duckworth. 240 pages. 15s. 


AMONG the “white Dominions” 
d Australia is worthy of special study 
by the British people at the present 
time. It is the fastest expanding of the 
various British communities—expanding, 
moreover, with the aid of an annual 
immigration that is still §0 per cent 
British. But because it is so often 
represented as a sunnier home from 
home, and because Australian political 
nomenclature is borrowed extensively 
from the British, it is too readily assumed 
that in some way Australian federal 
government is a close copy of British 
parliamentary government. In fact, its 
differences are as striking as its re- 
semblances. A better understanding of 
this has long been needed, and Mr 
Miller’s book, cogent, lucid, up to date 
(1954) and highly readable, will 
edmirably inculcate it. It is a fine study 
of a federal adaptation of British parlia- 
mentarianism that has been subtly 
woven into a wholly dissimilar environ- 
ment, and it should be read not only by 
students or specialists in Australian or 
South Asian affairs (or by emigrants), 
but by political experts generally—for 
at a time when Britain is creating so 
many federal states, without any first- 
hand understanding of the problem, 
Australia’s experiences are a suggestive 
case-history. 

The circumstances that have given 
Australia, a country of 9 million people, 
thirteen Houses of Parliament and 680 
MPs, is not simply an historical accident 
that calls for correction in the interests 
of cost and efficiency. Mr Miller dis- 
tinguishes various types of federal 
situation, and finds that Australia’s is 
based on distance and the separate local 
interests of a community of an other- 
wise remarkably homogeneous people. 
Indeed Australia is a great crescent of 
fertile islands between a sea of sand and 
a sea of water. What is significant in 
the fifty years since federation is not 
only the growth of the Federal govern- 
ment and its acquisition of certain 
functions from the States, but the 
simultaneous growth of the State 
governments in their own sphere, and 
in accordance with the needs of 
economic development, for which they 
are the agencies. It is true that the 
State governments do many of the things 
which local government does in Britain; 
but their main function is the adminis- 
tration of huge inhospitable development 
areas, so huge and so scattered that their 


problems are entirely different from any- 
thing understood in Britain—problems, 
moreover, which could never be tidily 
centralised. 


For the same reasons, Australia’s 
party system is differently organised 
from the British,-though it has a pro- 
gressive and a conservative wing. But 
it is, and must remain, a three-party 
system, with the Country Party 
strongly entrenched in the rural interest. 
Mr Miller gives a most valuable 
analysis of the pressure groups or syndi- 
cates that arise in stich an environment 
and the machinery through which they 
bring themselves to bear; the trade 
unions (with their Roman Catholic and 
Communist tugs-of-war) through the 
arbitration and wage-fixing systems ; 
the manufacturers through the Tariff 
Board ; the farmers through the market- 
ing boards. He describes the circum- 
stances that make it so difficult, for 
example, to nationalise an Australian 
industry ; these have nothing to do with 
the provision of Senates, State or 
Federal, or the more obvious brakes on 
legislation, but everything to do with 
the splitting of sovereignty. 


The checks and balances of the Aus- 
tralian constitution are intricate, like the 
American. The Australian politician’s 
power is correspondingly circumscribed 
—and the public likes it so, as Mr 
Miller's examination of the history of 
referenda suggests. But the upshot 
is a system of government that enables 
the country to expand even if it puts a 
premium on inflation. Expansion in 
Australia is a hard fight with nature. 
This book usefully illuminates the 
political and administrative machinery 
of that struggle and leaves one with 
more respect than one expected to feel 
for the men who have to operate it in 
a society fiercely partisan, strongly 
political and tenaciously egalitarian. Mr 
Miller has made a notable contribution 
to the understanding, not only of Aus- 
tralian institutions, but of Australian 
political motivation. 


A Classic of Detection 


THE PILTDOWN FORGERY. 
By J. S. Weiner. 

Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


Bell no one imagine that because this 
book concerns a_ palzontological 
cause célébre it is addressed solely or 
even mainly to connoisseurs of palzon- 
tology. As well might one suppose Mr 
Freeman Wills Croft's “Death of a 
Train” written exclusively for railway- 


226 pages. 
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men, or Miss Dorothy Sayers’s “ Nine 
Tailors” for campanologists. “The 
Piltdown Forgery” is detective story, 
pure and simple ; a perfectly magnificent 
detective story, with the advantage of 
being true. 


The first two chapters form a pro- 
logue, explaining the situation over 
which the author found himself fruit- 
lessly mulling as he travelled home, one 
evening in 1953, from a paleontological 
congress. Every advance in palzonto- 
logical knowledge through the last forty 
years had made Piltdown Man _ look 
odder and more anomalous ; yet it was 
impossible to write him off. A human 
brainpan, a simian jawbone, even found 
in close proximity, would have been 
thankfully dismissed as unrelated fossils 
but for two facts: first, the typically 
human wear on the teeth ; second, the 
subsequent discovery, at a nearby site, 
of a similar set of fossil fragments. The 
teeth alone might not clinch the matter ; 
opinions had varied in 1912, when Mr 
Charles Dawson announced his dis- 
covery. The second set of fragments 
did clinch it; a double coincidence of 
fossil man and fossil ape was too much 
to swallow. Piltdown Man outraged all 
paleontological knowledge ; a fortuitous 
collection of fragments outraged the 
laws of probability ; total impasse. .. . 
On the baffied Dr Weiner, brooding on 
this impasse, there breaks a flicker of 
luridly suggestive light. Those teeth. 

That impossible jaw. ... Those 
improbable coincidences. ... They 
could all be explained if—if (despite all 
differences of style, one is irresistibly 
reminded of the sudden, hard-earned 
illumination of Inspector French) some- 
one had been doctoring the evidence. 
Teeth can be artificially abraded, sites 
can be salted... . 


The hypothesis is tested. It proves 
correct; jawbone and canine are not 
fossils at all but artificially stained 
frauds. Frauds by whom? Through 
succeeding chapters Dr Weiner follows 
the course of investigation: further tests 
on the Piltdown fragments, documen- 
tary studies, examination of the animal 
fossils and flint tools found (?) in the 
Piltdown gravel, interviews with sur- 
viving participants in the original dig, 
with relatives, acquaintances, colleagues 
; A, B, C, D are progressively 
exonerated ; little by little, there emerges 
a portrait of the hoaxer ; inexorably his 
lineaments shape themselves on those 
of Mr Charles Dawson. Of Mr Daw- 
son’s exclusively? Was he, at first, 
himself a victim? What were his 
motives? No answer. Possibly, just 
possibly, “he might have been impli- 
cated in a joke, perhaps not even his 
own, which went too far.” (On his 
death-bed, one remembers, he was 
inarticulately trying to explain something 
about a skull.) 


_ How pleasant that this detective story 
1s not concerned with murder. Mr 
Dawson was undoubtedly very naughty. 
He wasted a great deal of other people’s 
valuable efforts ; he bedevilled palzon- 
tology for a whole generation; he 
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brought aid and comfort, however 
iJlusory, to obscurantists. But one can- 
not cherish any really hard feelings 
vcainst him. It was a wonderful leg-pull 
‘ad it makes a wonderful story. 


A Canvas too Broad 


THE GREAT INFLATION 1939-1951. 
By A. J. Brown. Issued under the auspices 

the Royal Institute of International 
Aff ilrs. 


Oxford University Press. 333 pages. 30s. 


)ROFESSOR BROWN is an erudite 

| and conscientious economist ; and 
from this spring both the virtues and 
the defects of his book. His task, under 
the auspices of the Royal Iastitute of 
International Affairs, was to examine the 
worldwide increase in prices between 
1939 and 1951; and to explain to the 
general reader why .it occurred. His 
theoretical—as distinct from his practical 
approach is comprehensive, sometimes 
rather confusingly so. He rejects any 
ittempt to analyse the process of’ infla- 
tion merely in terms"of the pressure of 
demand upon inadequate supplies or 
stocks, and makes extensive use of such 
trusted (and rusted ?) old tools as the 
quantity of money in different countries 
at different times. He says in his preface 
that he has accepted some suggestions 
from Professor R. G. Hawtrey “ with 
very great profit.” The general reader, 
for whom the book is supposed to be 
written, therefore finds himself looking 
at a very broad canvas from every pos- 
sible angle at once. 

In this mammoth task Mr Brown’s 
basic raw material consists of the cost 
of living indices in nearly fifty countries 
between 1939 and 1951. These show 
that “ the most frequent price increases 
in the years under survey were only some 
50 per cent greater than the smallest 
recorded increase, while the largest 
increases were thousands or millions of 
times as great as those most frequently 
met with.” Price inflation, he con- 
cludes, is therefore not simply an acci- 
dent ; it is “a disease which (beyond a 
certain point, at least) feeds upon itself.” 
He then attempts to diagnose the disease 
in the large number of cases before him ; 
and the reader is whirled away through 
a wide-ranging analysis of the effects of 
the multiplier, war expenditure, hyper- 
inflation, price control, excessive 
liquidity and high interest rates. 

Unfortunately, it soon emerges that 
the cases where price inflation really got 
out of hand cannot be made into verv 
interesting economic studies. Their 
troubles usually lay in war or revolution 
or Latin American misgovernment or 
administrative breakdown—and these 
are not factors that are easily brought 
out by bare analysis of the (sometimes 
suspect) official statistics that flood across 
Mr Brown’s desk. The most interest- 
ing parts of the book therefore deal with 
the maturer countries. Here Mr Brown 
moves steadily—although sometimes, 
especially in his treatment of price con- 
trols and interest rates, very controver- 
sially—towards a general conclusion 
about society’s prospect of keeping price 


inflation within tolerable bounds under 
conditions of full employment. He 
believes that “the United States might 
achieve it ; for the United Kingdom the 
prospect is far more doubtful.” This is 
a book into which it is profitable to dip, 
and with which it is sometimes easy to 
disagree. It has less value if it pretends 
to present a compact picture of twelve 
tumultuous years in the world’s 
economic history. 


[rish Inconvertibility 


THE IRISH POUND. 
By Frank Whitson Fetter. 
Allen and Unwin. 136 pages. 16s. 


VERY student of monetary history is 

familiar with the report of the 
Bullion Committee of 1810. It has been 
reprinted and edited many times. The 
report of the committee which investi- 
gated the Irish currency in 1804 is far 
less well known, although it is in many 
respects more original and more inter- 
esting. In 1797 the Bank of Ireland had 
been compelled by the Government to 
suspend the redemption of its notes in 
gold. The period of Bank restriction 
continued in Ireland until June, 1821, 
whereas it terminated in England a 
month earlier. The twenty-four years 
of inconvertible paper in Ireland wit- 
nessed many interesting events in the 
monetary and banking spheres. Im- 
portant questions of theory and policy 
arose. The Bank of Ireland unduly 
expanded its note isste and the Irish 
pound depreciated. Many of these 
problems were investigated by the Sélect 
Committee on Irish Currency in 1804. 

Several of the members of this com- 
mittee acted also on the Bullion Com- 
mittee, and many of the same writers 
and politicians took part in the con- 
troversies that raged round these two 
inquiries. The proceedings of the Irish 
Committee are difficult to procure, ex- 
cept in public libraries. Professor Fetter 
has rendered a valuable service to 
students of economic history by reprint- 
ing the report with selections from the 
minutes of evidence. He has contri- 
buted an introduction that throws a 
flood of light on Irish monetary and 
banking questions at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. This introduc- 
tion traces the events that led to the 
appointment of the committee, the 
theoretical and practical issues it dis- 
cussed, and the conclusions it reached. 
A full account #8 given of the develop- 
ments that followed the publication of 
its report, ending with the amalgamation 
of the British and Irish currencies in 
1826. 

The most valuable part of Professor 
Fetter’s introduction is his study of the 
theoretical questions investigated by the 
committee. He interprets old contro- 
versies in modern terminology and shows 
that many problems of monetary and 
banking policy have not changed very 
much with the passage of time. He 
makes the original suggestion that the 
recommendations of the committee for 
stabilising the exchange rate between 
London and Dublin contained the 
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nucleus of the sterling area and fore- 
shadowed the present relation between 
the British and Irish monetary systems. 


Translator’s Skill 


VERSE IN TRANSLATION. 
By H. A. Siepmann. 
Batchworth Press. 336 pages. 25s. 


HE art of translation is little under- 
stood, and not enough has been 
written of its trials and pleasures. For- 
tunately for the reader, there have 
always been some who enjoy translation 
for its own sake, and Mr Siepmann is 
one of them. In this book he has set 
out a selection of his verse translations, 
mostly from French and German, but a 
few from Latin. With each translation 
he sets out the text of the original, and 
adds notes on his methods and on the 
difficulties he has encountered. A short 
introduction describes his aims: in it 
he says little that is new, but nothing 
off the point; the problems are posed 
clearly. He makes it clear that this is 
not an anthology of good or even 
favourite poems: good, indifferent, or 
sometimes downright bad, he has chosen 
them as tests and indications of the 
translator’s skill. 

Mr Siepmann’s standard is high, and 
to read his versions and his notes adds 
greatly to one’s understanding of the 
poems. He keeps to his own first prin- 
ciple: that a translation should not by 
its diction betray that it is mot an 
original. He only fails in some modern 
French poems, written in colloquial 
style, where one feels not so much that 
he has clung to the French as that slang 
is a foreign tongue to him. As usually 
happens, German proves more untrans- 
latable than French: the difference in 
feeling too often goes more than word- 
deep. The versions of Heine are not 
perfect, but they could not be. Those 
of Schiller are admirable ; and in trans- 
lating some minor poets Mr Siepmann 
improves on the original. The trans- 
lations from French are mostly excellent. 
Obedient to the order of the alphabet 
(which he has followed so rigorously as 
to find a poet beginning with X in order 
to complete his muster) he starts with 
Aragon’s Les Yeux d’Elsa, an immensely 
difficult task which he fulfils admirably. 
The few translations from the Latin are 
among the best in the book. 

At the cross-roads between Mr Siep- 
mann’s two paths, as translator and as 
central banker, he presents a curiosity: 
some tart and entertaining epigrams by 
Dr Schacht. 


The Malaysian World 


MALAYA, INDONESIA, BORNEO AND 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

By Charles Robequain. Translated by 
E. D. Laborde. 

Longmans. 467 pages. 30s. 


M ROBEQUAIN’S own title for 
* this impressive survey was “Le 
Monde Malais,” and one wonders why 
it has been exchanged for the cumbrous 
collection of country names that heads 
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the English edition. There are purists, 
no doubt, who would quail at the use of 
the word “ Malay” to cover the Philip- 
pines, but English has this advantage 
over French that the word “ Malaysian ” 
can be used in much the same way as 
the author uses malats, to cover an ethnic 
group which is to be found in varying 
numbers and proportions from the 
southern border of Siam across the vast 
crescent of scattered land that reaches 
to New Guinea and to the Philippine 
Islands. 

It is a difficult task indeed to write a 
book about so vast and varied a region 
that will be both readable to the layman 
andguseful to the specialist ; the more 
difficult when the region is in full transi- 
tion owing to the ferment of nationalism 
which prevails no less in Malaysia than 
elsewhere in Asia. A large proportion 
of the facts M. Robequain has gathered 


_ are basic and indestructible: history can 


be falsified, but not altered, and geo- 
graphy is immutable. But when he 
reaches the field of politics, M. Robe- 
guain finds himself outdistanced by 
events, and his breathless revisions and 
additions here and there are insufficient 
to enlighten the student of the contem- 
porary scene. The same criticism, to a 
lesser degree, can be made of the 
economic aspects of this work. Too 
many of the statistics are out of date, 
in most cases no doubt because no more 
recent ones are available. It is of some- 
what academic interest, for instance, to 
read the production figures for various 
minerals in 1939, without being given 
even an approximate idea of the corre- 
sponding figures in any year since the 
war. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the value of M.. Robequain’s ‘labours 
should be minimised. M. Robequain 
has, in fact, produced a survey of this 
vast area remarkable both for its breadth 
and its lucidity, which appears to be in 
no sense impaired by the translation. 
His years as professor of tropical geo- 
graphy at the Sorbonne and his travels 
to parts of Malaysia have well qualified 
him for his forbidding task, and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, in co- 
operation with which the book has been 
published, deserves thanks for making 
it available to the wider public. The 
many photographs and the geological 
and economic maps greatly enhance the 
practical value of M. Robequain’s study. 


Books Received 


AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING. 

By Martin V. Marshall. Harvard Business 
School. London: Bailey Bros. and Swin- 
fen. 286 pages $3.50. 28s. 

Mr Marshall’s book is the result of a 
doctoral dissertation devoted to the whole 
subject of using vending machines in the 
distribution of consumer goods. 


Man on His Nature: The Gifford Lec- 
tures, Edinburgh, 1937-38. 

By Charles Sherrington. A Pelican Book. 
Penguin Books. 311 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Tue CLERICAL ORGANISATION OF THB 
House oF Commons 1661-1850. 

By Orlo Cyprian Williams. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 381 pages. 35s. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Millions for Cinderella 


Sir—Mr Grimond makes the good point 
that if the nationalised industries are to 
be accountable on commercial lines they 
should distinguish in their capitalisation 
between the elements of equity and 
prior charge. Unless grave maladjust- 
ment of the economy is to result it will 
be necessary that the claims of 
nationalised industries upon the avail- 
able capital resources should be 
measured by competition in the capital 
market with the claims of commercial 
industry. Any such test is vitiated by 
a Treasury guarantee-of the interest on 
their issues. 

Unless nationalisation is advocated on 
ideological grounds there seem to be 
only two arguable grounds for national- 
ising a productive industry. (1) That 
it is, or is bound to become, monopolistic 
and had better, for that reason, be in 
public hands. This is presumably the 
case for railways, as it was for elec- 
tricity. (2) That it provides an essential 
service which cannot be expected to 
yield a profit and therefore should not 
be ieft to competitive industry, as in the 
case of, for example, defence or educa- 
tion. Electricity is an example of an 
industry which the Treasury guarantee 
has assisted to achieve a dispropor- 
tionately rapid rate of capital formation 
since the war. In conseqiience, re- 
sources which would have been better 
applied to the re-equipment of industry 
have been utilised to foster consumption 
—an unwise policy for an economy 
dependent on competitive world trade. 

Diversion of investment by adminis- 
trative action—by Treasury guarantees, 
control of capital issues, etc.—can only 
be justified if it is believed that govern- 
ments are better informed than the 
market. The most advantageous distri- 
bution of available resources is best 
governed by the collective sense of all 
investors, which decides, through the 
free operation of the market, what 
Should be the cost of money in one 
industry or another.—-Yours faithfully, 
London, EC3 _ Eric MACFADYEN 


Price Rings in the Corner 


Sir—“ The main arguments in favour of 
resale price maintenance,” you say, “are 
that it enables small retailers to keep 
alive, to hold sufficient stocks and to 
provide additional services after sale.” I 
had always supposed that this was the 
main argument against it. 

Could you be a little more explicit ? 
Why do you wish to retain in being any 
retailer of any size who is too inefficient 
to survive free competition? And why 
in this context do you agree with the 


Lloyd Jacobs Committee’s distinction 
between collective and individual resale 
price maintenance ?—Yours faithfully, 

P. J. D. Wires 
New College, Oxford 


[We did not say we agreed with these 
arguments about cosseting small retailers ; 
but—as collective resale price maintenance 
should be fairly easy to attack, and indi- 
vidual resale price maintenance very hard— 


there would surely be some advantage in 


moving one step at-a time.—EpITor.] 


India - Progress and Plan 


Sm—IiIn your supplement of January 
22nd, after describing the recent increase 
in agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, you go on to state (p. 17) that: 
“Expanded output has brought about a 
five per cent increase in consumption. 
The rate of investment may have risen 
by nearly double that figure. This is 
a much more encouraging outcome than 
the rise to seven per cent forecast by 
the. Planning Commission for 1956.” 

Surely this is a non sequitur. The 
aim of the plan was to increase net 
investment from an estimated § per cent 
of national income to 7 per cent. If the 
rate of investment has increased by 
Io per cent then its present share of 
national income is still no more than 
54 per cent. Am I not right in thinking 
that this is far from encouraging? In- 
deed, in so far as one can base any 
conclusions on estimates of this nature, 
it seems rather the contrary.—Yours 
faithfully, M. W. Tuck 
Imperial Chemical Industries 


Economic Dividends 


Sir—I have just noticed your under- 
lining of Lord Kennet’s remarks on the 
advantage to the national economy of the 
release of profits beyond the optimum by 
way of dividend. One cannot dispute 
the truth of such an observation, but 
there is a real danger in the interpreta- 
tion of the qualifying term “ optimum ” ; 
particularly in periods of rising prices, 
when reported profits are inflated by the 
financial gain derived merely from price 
changes. 

To retain liquid working capital in a 
business, after proper allowance has been 
made for depreciation on current values 
of assets, over and above the needs of 
maintenance or planned expansion of the 
requisite amount of essential capital, is 
not good business for the country ; but 
how many businesses are aware of how 
they stand in regard- to the real 
“optimum” position ?— Yours faith- 
fully, WriuaM E. Spruce 
Burgess Hill 
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harvests and health 


ike was an ancient symbol of Time 
irnine year, with its earth-seasons 
of spring planting, summer growth, 
autumn harvest and winter sleep. 


And the snake of A’sculapius has, 


4 il times, been a symbol of healing. 
4 {ericulture to pr oduce man’s food, 
a rnd medicine to care for his health ... 
The improvement of crops 

has been the main business of Fisons 

for a hundred years and more, 

almost since the sctence and production 

of chemical fertilizers began. 

4 And recent years, Fisons have struck roots 


i tn: the field of chemicals for medicine. 
Fisons today contribute to the harvests 


and health of the world. 


FISONS LIMITED ~ Harvest House « Felixstowe > Suffolk, ..............0000cc00: Bpeesss-cceess oo 
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| ys do “pubintd abroad... 


IT WILL PAY 
TO DO BUSINESS WITH CHASE 


if oy J , 
Hdl 
‘ 


At Chase you will find specialists with 
a broad view of overall foreign trade 
problems and a surprising under- 
standing of yours. To British business 
interests dealing with the United States, 
to American exporters in British 
markets and to American importers 
seeking British products, Chase offers 
banking service remarkable for its 
speed and thoroughness. 


If you do business abroad, the best 
suggestion anyone can give you is 
“Why don't you talk to the 

people at Chase?” 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
Paris San Juan, P.R. 
Frankfurt/Main Santurce 
Tokyo ° Panama 
Osaka Colon 
Havana David 
Marianao Cristobal 
Balboa 


3 The 
‘ Chase NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Incorporated with Limited Liability/under the laws of the U.S.A. 
Trust Department — 1! Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
LONDON : 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 * 46 Berkeley Square, W.|! 


The Chase National Executors & Trustees Corporation Limited 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


Offices of Representatives 

Mexico, D.F. Rome 

Buenos Aires Beyrouth 
Bombay 
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Old Tariffs 


Washington, D.C. 

“HE House Ways and Means Committee, with fanfare 
| and trumpeting, reported the President’s Reciprocal 
Trade Bill to the House last week without important amend- 
me Meanwhile another committee was reminded of 
how really unimportant, by any but psychological tests, 
the Bill is. Though the State Department insists that it 
plans to use the modest tariff-cutting authority in the Bill 
for another round of multilateral negotiations, even with 

> new legislation the United States will have very little 
to give away. This was made clear by the testimony of a 
number of non-government experts before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic Report—including 
that of Mr Willard Thorpe, who in his State Department 
days was something of an architect of multilateralism. 

Nevertheless, the sixteen days of intensive hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee did reveal some genuine 
evidence of a trend in public opinion toward liberalism in 
trade—a trend which, in the end, may be more important 
than the actual Bill. Perhaps the most significant indicator 
came from the protectionist forces themselves. A number 
of their witnesses made the significant concession that the 
United States must, in fact, concern itself with the 
economies of its allies, asking only that it do so without 
sacrificing the witnesses’ particular industries. This alone 
is a marked change from the old-style protectionism which 
had only to show that a domestic industry was being 
harmed in order to carry the day without further discussion. 
In addition, the protectionist forces concentrated more than 
ever before on the single, emotionally powerful, concept of 
“ defence essentiality.” The domestic watch makers, for 
example, even went so far as to approve the Bill—with the 
sweet reasonableness of the cat that has just swallowed the 
canary—adding only a righteous plea that skills vital to 
national security (such as their own) should be preserved 
from destructive foreign competition. 

As usual the committee was confronted with a dazzling 
array of figures on imports, employment and relative shares 
of markets, and as usual the statistical battle left the un- 
initiated with the feeling of a draw. Yet, in the end, the 
assiduous work of the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, whose researchers display the speed of light in pro- 
ducing. figures to dispute the claims of any and every 
protectionist witness, managed almost by itself to persuade 
doubtful Congressmen that the world will not come to an 
end if tariffs are slightly liberalised. And it was a leading 
witness from this group of businessmen, formed last year 
to press for the President’s programme, who most deeply 


American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Fade Away 


impressed the congressional committee. Mr Charles Percy, 
president of a camera-making firm, testified that imports 
were giving his business trouble, but he welcomed the com- 
petition and was confident that he could win the day by 
American ingenuity and imagination. Representative Noah 
Mason of Illinois, one of the few pre-Cambrians left in the 
House (he was one of only four members who voted against 
the extension of military conscription), told Mr Percy that 
“thou almost persuadest me to become a Christian.” 


* 


The famous Bill, whose doubtful future so dominated 
the meetings of the International Monetary Fund last 
autumn and whose fate is being eyed even now at Geneva, 
has taken its first hurdle and will shortly be voted on in the 
House. This success is, perhaps, to be attributed less to 
the persuasiveness of the freer traders than to the firm hand 
of Mr Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, who made 
certain that the five new Democrats appointed to the Ways 
and Means Committee would have the proper views. The 
Senate is now the main hope of the protectionists. They 
confront a Finance Committee with a doubtful majority for 
the general principle of liberalism in trade ; perhaps more 
important, they have in the persons of Mr Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas, the Democratic leader, and Mr Robert Kerr of 
Oklahoma, a senior member, Senators who will probably do 
all they can to burden the Bill with an amendment restricting 
oil imports. The President’s announced opposition to oil 
quotas—together with the vital interest of New England and 
the eastern seaboard in obtaining cheap fuel oil—may turn 
the tide. Nevertheless, the protectionist forces profess to see 
in the powerful Finance Committee a ray of light at the end 
of their tunnel. 

From their point of view, however, it remains a tunnel. 
The Bill’s final prospects are good. This raises three 
related questions, the last two of which were explored in 
detail before the Joint Economic Committee. The first is: 
how much would passage of this Bill reveal a change in 
sentiment in the United States? Despite the protectionist 
forces’ shift of ground before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and despite a definite swing in public opinion 
generally toward more liberal trade, a qualification is 
necessary. It centres on the old, and perhaps insoluble, 
problem of the relative persuasiveness of any specific pro- 
tectionist plea-as against the general liberal case. The 
reluctance with which a number of Congressmen voted or 
will vote for the Bill is apparent; they have no doubt 
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received campaign contributions from industries or workers 
in their districts which stand to lose, or believe they stand to 
lose, from import competition. Such reluctance will be 
overcome, no doubt, only by the modesty of the programme 
and the genuine wish to do the statesmanlike thing pro- 
vided too much is not demanded. It is entirely possible, for 
example, that the Act ratifying the newly renegotiated 
eGneral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will prove more 
than timid lawmakers can stomach. 

Second, there is the question of what is accomplished if 
the Bill does pass. In addition to extending for three years 
the power to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements with 
other countries, it grants three new types of tariff-cutting 
authority. Tariffs may be cut progressively by 15 per cent, 
but more important may turn out to be the right to reduce 
to §0 per cent ad valorem any tariff higher than that, and the 
right to cut by one-half of the 1945 rates the duty on any 
item not normally imported or imported in only negligible 
quantities. The authority to make these latter reductions 
unilaterally was denied the President by the Ways and 
Means Committee in its only substantial amendment. 
According to Mr Thorpe all of this “ will mean relatively 
little effective reduction in tariff rates.” Furthermore, 
the Bill preserves intact the notorious “escape clause” ; 
under this an industry which considers itself damaged by 
foreign competition can appeal for a readjustment of rates. 
This clause is deemed the single most important deterrent 
to the development of American markets by foreigners. 


* 


The third, and most important question is: How much 
do American tariffs matter anyway ? It is difficult to get 
round the quiet argument made to the Joint Economic 
Committee by Professor Arthur Upgren of Dartmouth 
College in which he stressed that the “limitations” of a 
liberal commercial policy as a means of assisting the rest 
of the world are “very great indeed.” Though he is no 
protectionist, his points were driven home with telling 
effect. More than half of American imports enter duty-free 
and vary only with the prosperity of the domestic economy; 
if tariffs were abolished altogether—a patently ridiculous 
assumption—imports might increase by no more that $2 
billion a year. Under present conditions.of profitability in 
American manufacturing, lower tariffs would simply lead 
the domestic producers to reduce prices in a probably 
successful effort to retain their markets. 

Professor Jacob Viner, of Princeton, taking a somewhat 
different tack, pointed out that, despite the reduction of 
many tariffs by some 75 per cent under the reciprocal trade 
programme thus far, these cuts have “in large part been 
those that could be made without appreciably reducing the 
control of our protected industries over domestic markets.” 
And yet imports have increased since before the war by 
more than §0 per cent a head by physical volume. 

It seems entirely possible that during the three-year lull 
in tariff controversy. which would result from passage of 
this Bill, the subject of American duties will diminish in 
importance both here and abroad. With the two sides at 
home as evenly balanced as they are, and with the emerging 
awareness that the importance of the subject may be over- 
rated anyway, tariffs might enter the limbo of issues on 
which basic policy is fixed and on which controversy hovers 
desultorily around the fringes. 
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Drawing the Line 


HE Secretary of State’s speech on Wednesday did 

something to meet the demand that a definite linc 
should be drawn between Formosa and the mainland. Bu: 
the line was not drawn in such a way as to satisfy thox 
Senators and other influential Americans who have becn 
making the demand. For they feel that Quemoy and Matsu, 
just off the mainland, should be excluded from the com 
mitment to defend Formosa and the Pescadores. Mr Dulle: 
however, said that the United States cannot avoid defend- 
ing Quemoy and Matsu so long as the Communists insis: 
that their attacks on these islands are preliminaries to an 
attack on Formosa. Furthermore, he doubted whether it 
would serve “ the-eause of peace or the cause of freedom ” 
for the Nationalists to evacuate them. 

One of the chief uncertainties about the Mutual Defence 
Treaty with Formosa, which was approved by the Senate 
with unexpected speed last week, is that the United States 
might be drawn by it into war with Communist China 
through Matsu and Quemoy. Other fears are that the treaty 
might oblige the United States to support a Nationalis: 
attack on the mainland and that it might reinforce the 
Nationalist claim to sovereignty over Formosa. Senator 
Morse attempted to have reservations on these points written 
into the treaty. But in the general mood of urgency which 
surrounds this question the Senate was ready to accep! 
Senator George’s authoritative assurance that the President 
was morally bound by the observations on these doubts in 
the Foreign Relations Committee’s report on the treaty 
In the end only six Senators went so far as to vote against 
the treaty, on the grounds that it would encourage rather 
than restrain General Chiang Kai-shek’s belligerency. 

But concern about this is more persistent than the votes 
showed. It was strengthened by the subsequent announce- 
ment from the Nationalists that the United States was in 
fact committed to defend Quemoy and Matsu, which led 
the demand for clarification. According to Mr Joseph Alsop. 
the confusion arose because Mr Dulles, perhaps in order to 
facilitate the evacuation of the Tachen Islands, gave a pledge 
to the Nationalists which the President was not then pre- 
pared to make good. - Mr Eisenhower is certainly more in 
touch than is his Secretary of State with the political realities 
of Washington and possibly also with the immediate military 


_ Situation in the Far East. 


Atomic Fallout 


HIS week, on Yucca Flat in Nevada, members of the 

Atomic Energy Commission and guests from the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy were waiting 
to see the latest nuclear devices being tested. It 
would need the roar of an atomic explosion to silence 
not only Mr Molotov’s most recent boast about Soviet 
supremacy in nuclear weapons, but also the angry 
bickering and recrimination that has characterised the 
AEC of late. Two of its commissioners, its chairman. 


(Continued on page 629) 
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Deficit in the Schools 


y RESIDENT EISENHOWER acknowledged the physical 
p crisis facing American education in his Message on the 
vc of the Union when he asked Congress to come to the 
id of the schools this year instead of waiting until 1956 
iad been intended. Now he has acknowledged the 
ical crisis in education by rushing his detailed proposals 
Congress sooner than expected in an attempt to get in 
re the mass of Bills with which the Democrats are 

‘ing the initiative in the schools. 

President’s recommendations, however, were not 
rather too late but much too littke—in the view of the 
Democrats at least. There is no argument about the general 
t of the crisis, although detailed assessments vary 
.ewhat. For the country as a whole there is an absolute 
riage of over 300,000 schoolrooms for the 30 million 
dren now in the state schools ; over four million more 
) private schools. According to the National Education 
\ ation, not a single state considers that it has a satis- 
factory number of schoolrooms. At present the shortage 
greatest in the elementary schools, but the wartime crop 
§ babies has begun to reach the secondary schools. Each 
ir, until 1960 at least, §0,000 new classrooms will be 
eded for the 14 million extra children entering the 
hools. By means of record capital outlays on school con- 
‘truction—now running at $2 billion a year—educational 
juthorities are Keeping up with the flood but little more. 
Overcrowding is general, shift systems are frequent, and 
insuitable and dilapidated buildings are being used. Capital 
‘xpenditures need to be more than doubled to meet the 
deficit in classrooms. 

President Eisenhower is concentrating on this emergency 
ind leaving the needed “ reassessment ” of the whole school 
problem, and particularly of the shortage of teachers, for the 
educational conference he has called for this autumn. Mr 
isenhower is following his usual formula for federal aid, 
ielping the states to help themselves and thus saving federal 
noney. His threefold plan would cost the Treasury about 
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$1.1 billion over a period of years. The federal govern- 


ment would buy school bonds in cases where local authori- 


ties cannot sell them at a reasonable rate ; this would not, 
however, work everywhere, since many communities have 
reached the limit of their statutory borrowing authority. 
The President’s alternative is federal help for the 
financing of special building agencies which lease schools 
to educational authorities. Finally, Mr Eisenhower sug- 
gests a limited amount of direct aid for those districts 
which are too poor to take advantage of his other 
recommendations. 

Some communities would, however, hesitate to make the 
open declaration of poverty that would be needed to obtain 
the last form of federal help and in many places State 
Legislatures would have to act before use could be made 
of the other proposals. To many members of Congress the 
President’s recommendations therefore seem entirely inade- 
quate. They argue that local authorities are already 
struggling as hard as they can without outside help to meet 
the school crisis and that only direct grants from the federal 
government can do any real good. One suggestion is for 
$500 million a year for two years for school building, to 
be matched by state contributions. 

The President stressed the danger of over-centralisation 
in education, and the point carries weight with those 
Senators and Representatives who believe, as he does, that 
the states should be left to their own devices as far as pos- 
sible. Moreover, there are members of Congress in both 
parties who feel even more urgently than does the President 
that the federal deficit must be ended and that any further 
strain on the federal budget must be avoided. For these 
reasons his school proposals may well have wider support 
when it comes to a vote than appeared in the initial 
reactions. Indeed, it now seems fairly certain that before 
long the federal government will, for the first time, and 
after many attempts, be playing a substantial and sustained 
part in the financing of education in America. 
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S. PILKINGTON’S 


“ARMOURCAST’ Glass Doors 


For further information on the use of Glass in building, consult the Technical Sales and Service Department at Pilkington Brothers Limited, 
St. Helens, Lancs., or Selwyn House, Cieveland Row, St. James’s S.W.1. 
Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. 





A door 
with a 


difference 


For modern interiors in offices, 
showrooms, shops, hospitals and 
restaurants; for doorways through 
which the traffic is brisk and 
businesslike, specify Pilkington’s 
“ARMOURCAST?” doors. 
They are made from ~" Tough- 
ened Rough Cast glass, 78” x 33” 
or 78” x 30’, fitted with hinges 
and locks in Bronze Metal 
Antique finish Non-standard 
Sizes to order. 


Telephones: St. Helens 4001; Whitehall 5672-6. 
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(Continued from page 626) 
Mr Lewis Strauss, and Mr Thomas Murray, are at 
loggerheads, while its third member, Dr Thomas Libby, 
refuses to intervene. The nomination of Dr John 
von Neumann has not yet been considered by Congress 
nd so far the President has nominated no one to fill the 
vacant fifth place on the commission. 

Most of the trouble has arisen over the controversial 
Dixon-Yates contract, under which a private company is 

furnish the publicly owned Tennessee Valley Authority 
with electric energy in order to replace power diverted to 
omic plants. Mr Murray has testified that the staff of 
AEC has already spent 2,087 hours on work’ arising out 
of the politically inspired fight over the Dixon-Yates con- 

t; he claims that, as a result, both the development of 
atomic weapons and the entry of industry into the new 
world of atomic fuel have been neglected. Mr Murray, 
moreover, agrees with the Democrats on the Joint Com- 
nittee that the Dixon-Yates venture is ill-conceived. Mr 
Strauss, on the contrary, is an adamant supporter of the 
contract whose financing provisions were approved last 
week by the Securities and Exchange Commission. Sup- 
ported by President Eisenhower, Mr Strauss maintains that 
this contract is in the best interests of the United States 
and that it has not interrupted the work of the AEC. 

It is nearly impossible to tell whether or not the internal 
wranglings in the AEC have slowed down the development 
of atomic weapons. It is fairly clear, however, that the 
“share the atom with industry” programme, which the 
commission was to carry out, has fallen behind schedule. 
Despite Mr Strauss’s assurances that private industry is 
being encouraged to co-operate with the commission in 
the search for cheaper and more efficient reactors, many 
Congressmen are convinced that information and help has 
been doled out slowly and on a suspiciously selective basis. 
In fairness to Mr Strauss, it should be said that firms 
wishing to enter the field of atomic energy are having 
difficulty in raising capital and obtaining public liability 
insurance. Nevertheless, the atmosphere surrounding the 
supposedly non-partisan AEC has deteriorated so badly 
ind has become so intensely political, as to invite the 
suggestion from a member of Congress that the present 
commissioners should resign. 


THE 


Wall Street’s Watchdog 


New York 

T was natural that Senator Fulbright, chairman of the 

Senate Banking Committee, should call on the assist- 
ance. of two experts from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in his “ study ” of the stock market. For the 
SEC resulted from a previous congressional inquiry into 
the market, after the 1929 disaster, If Senator Fulbright 
and his colleagues: find anything wrong in Wall Street now, 
therefore, it will be. the SEC that is on trial. 

When comprehensive federal controls over the. securities 
natket were provided by the Securities Acts of 1933 and 
19345 the SEC was set up to enforce them. The first of 
tuese two Acts is designed to protect the public against 
fraud by ensuring that sellers of a new security tell the 
truth and supply a potential buyer with sufficient informa- 
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tion regarding the risk he is taking. All new issues exceed- 
ing $300,000 must, accordingly, be registered with the 
commission and the latter examines their prospectuses. The 
Act of 1934 gives the SEC broad powers over the operation 
of stock exchanges, brokers and dealers. In 1935, more- 
over, the Public Utility Holding Company Act was passed, 
giving the SEC the right to simplify the entire financial 
structure of public utility companies. To these major 
responsibilities have been added many others, and the com- 
mission’s activities range from arbitration of colourful proxy 
fights between rival groups of stockholders, to the publica- 
tion of valuable statistical surveys of capital markets. 

In preventing fraud and ensuring that adequate informa- 
tion is provided for the public, the SEC has been highly 
successful. It has been criticised chiefly because of the 
costs and delays incurred in the process of registering a 
stock and drafting its prospectus. It is to this that aggrieved 
investment brokers attribute the rapid growth of the practice 
of placing securities privately with large institutional 
investors, where they are exempt from SEC control. For 
small borrowers, issuing securities up to $300,000, there 
is a shortened form of registration. In contrast to last year, 
the SEC is no longer prepared to ask Congress to extend 
the limit to $500,000. The reason is that small borrowers, 
particularly those who issue penny uranium shares, have 
flooded into the market and that they are the most prone 
to fraudulent practices. 


Untouched by Human Hands 


T is increasingly clear that there will be a dual industrial 
revolution in the second half of the twentieth century ; 
atomic energy will be added to conventional fuels and auto- 
mation will transform technology. Automation is the 
operation, control and scrutiny of machines by other 
machines instead of by the human brain. At its simplest, 
automation controls a furnace by a thermostat ; at a more 
advanced stage, an electronic computer installed by an 
insurance company does, by itself, the work of 100 punch- 
card machines served by 135 human operators. At the new 
Ford Motor Company plant in Cleveland, a series of 
electronic brains and “ automated” machines, serviced by 
250 skilled men, turn out in one day twice as much work 
as was formerly done by 2,500 employees. Complete 
assembly of an engine block used to require nine hours ; 
with automation it takes less than fifteen minutes and 
electronic brains can be obscured neither by weariness nor 
boredom. 

The human and social implications for a society whose 
labour force is increasing by about half a million a year are 
vast and disturbing. Aiready it is known that full automa- 
tion inthe automobile industry would mean that 200,000 
men could produce more than the million United Auto- 
mobile Workers now employed. Their head, Mr Walter 
Reuther, president of the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions, is preparing to meet the challenge: “We must 
accommodate ourselves to the implications of the new 
electronic-atomic solar revolution, rather than conduct a 
vain embittered fight against it.” 

The main problem, from the point of view of labour, is 
to maintain a steady increase in mass purchasing power and 
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ie ensure that companies do not dismiss large numbers of 
workers suddenly when introducing automation. Hence, 
1955 will see a great drive for a guaranteed annual wage, 
for training programmes for semi-skilled workers and for 
increased participation by organised labour in the manage- 
ment and planning of industry. Trade union membership 
has never been greater, treasuries are full, and industrial 
competition is intense. For these reasons, labour leaders 
feel that they will obtain what they ask for and that boom- 
ing industries will go a very long way to avoid a wave of 
strikes. Moreover, at a time when there are 3.3 million 
unemployed, which is, admittedly, some 400,000 less than 
at the worst point of the 1954 recession, the Administration 
cannot afford to appear hostile to labour. 


Mercury Goes Up 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


oo mining of quicksilver, or mercury, is an industry 
where profits have often slipped through the fingers 
as easily as the product itself. But last year it suddenly 
became an attractively stable business, thanks to an upward 
surge in the price of the metal and an unprecedented pur- 
chase programme undertaken by the United States govern- 
ment. During 1954 the price of mercury on the New York 
market rose steadily to a record level of $325 for a 76- 
pound flask ; a year earlier it had been $186 and the post- 
war low was $70 in 1950. But because such price bubbles 
have usually collapsed in the past, American production 
of mercury, which had fallen to the lowest point in the 
country’s history four years earlier, did not begin to mount 
significantly until the government announced its pro- 
gramme in July. It was prepared to buy 125,000 flasks 
of domestically produced mercury (nine times the entire 
output in 1953) within the next three years at a price of 
$225 a flask; this was the first. time substantial official 
encouragement had been offered to domestic producers. 

Technically the programme establishes $225. as the ceil- 
ing price for government purchases—and means that there 
have so far been no such purchases, since the market price 
is much higher. But it also built a reassuring floor under 
mercury prices: for, in addition to the domestic guarantees, 
the government undertook to buy 75,000 flasks from 
Mexico, which provides about 10 per cent of United States 
imports of mercury. The goals thus set seem almost 
impossible to meet. 

This move “ to broaden the mobilisation base of the metal 
and increase its supply for defence and industrial purposes ” 
was obviously intended to minimise American dependence 
on overseas sources (largely Spain and Italy). Less obvious 
was the specific reason for the government’s interest, since 
both the government procurement agency and the Atomic 
Energy Commission declined comment on rumours that 
the recent sharp price rises had been the result of plans 
for the increased use of mercury as a circulating medium 
in atomic reactors. Officials have denied that the huge 
surplus of supplies over industrial consumption—64,000 
flasks in 195§4—has been disappearing into the strategic 
stockpile, but disappear it apparently has. 


This mystery did not cool the quicksilver fever which: 


the announcement of the government’s programme had 
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generated in the west, where 95 per cent of the domestically 
produced mercury comes.from, mainly from California 
Long-idle mines, most of them with a history of shutdowns 
and costly reopenings caused by rapid price fluctuations in 
the world mercury market, were suddenly in demand and 
the few still active mines made hasty plans for expansion. 
In San Francisco, the California Quicksilver Producers 
Association, which purchases the output of small mines. 
reports that it is buying from forty different producers, ten 
times as many as a year earlier, 

The largest domestic producer of mercury, the New Idria 
Mining and Chemical Company, stepped up production ai 
its mines 200 miles south of San Francisco from an esti- 
mated rate of less than 300 flasks monthly in the autumn 
of 1953 to 500 flasks a month in September, 1954, and 
was reported to be aiming at an eventual output of 1,000 
flasks a month. One of the few quicksilver companies 
whose shares are publicly traded, New Idria saw its so 
cent par stock rise from $1 a share to $4 in 1954, even 
though it had neithet paid dividends nor shown profit for 
a number of years. New Idria and two other companies, 

which mine in Cali- 

MERCURY In TRE fornia and Nevada 

UNITED STATES and have also been 

pushing up their 

100 eae output, had together 

been responsible for 

about 75 per cent of 

domestic output of 
mercury. 

The quicksilver 
boom has also stimu- 
lated colourful one- 
and two-man under- 
takings, reminiscent 
; of the prospecting 
Domestic ; days of the Cali- 
Produ ctio Gis Rs fornia Gold Rush a 

: om century ago. Quick- 
silver had then an 
auxiliary importance 
as an ingredient in the gold-reduction process ; in fact, two 
of these old mercury mines, New Almaden and New Idria 
(named after European mercury centres) are both said to 
have produced more wealth than any of the famous Cali- 
fornia gold mines. Today quicksilver prospectors at New 
Almaden live in aluminium trailers, complete with television 
sets, within sight of the abandoned nineteenth-century 
buildings of the old mining town. They are digging pits on 
the site of the old furnaces, to recover metal which leaked 
out of the retorts during the eighty years the mine was in 
operation. 

Another team of two men-expects to make a profit of 
$20,000 to $25,000 this year from the ore they are digging 
out of a small cave where, according to local legend, Indians 
once obtained the red quicksilver ore, cinnabar, to use as 
war paint. The two miners are extracting a remarkable 
yield of eight to ten flasks a month from a retort which 
handles only two tons of ore a week. It is not likely, 
however, that such undertakings can be continued profitably 
if the price of mercury actually drops to the $225 a flask 
at which the government will purchase it. But no such 
drop is in prospect and so the small-scale producers are 


still as jubilant as the larger companies, who see their 
futures safe for at least three years. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 
AERO ENGINES 
LEAD THE 
WORLD 


Rolls-Royce built the first 
propeller turbine aero engine to fiy. 
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“Daddy, 


¥ Brush Electrical 
: Engineering Co. Ltd. 


Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 
J. & H. MCLaren Ltd. 


The National Gas and Oil 
Engine Co. Ltd. 


Petters Ltd. 
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what is earth made of ?” 


That's mostly powdered rock he’s playing with, you tell him— 
mixed with mould. It’s the top of the earth called soil; in it are 
mineral salts, which help to feed the plants which in turn feed us, 

Earth — the basic raw material. Sometimes scratched, even to-day, 
with Bronze Age tools, yielding a pitiable crop. Yet fertile, brimming 
over, where it is channelled for irrigation, ploughed, reaped, 
husbanded by power: diesel and electrical power, supplied all over 
the world by THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED. 

Supplied to the Sudan Gezira Board, for example, by J. & H. 
MCLaren Ltd., a member company. Here 108 MCLaren diesel 
engines have been cable-ploughing the land since 1927, the soil 
being too light for tractors. Over 600,000 acres now yield their 
crop of cotton and linseed; soon this same number of engines will 
extend the limits of fertility further still, to a total area of one 


million acres. 


THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for industrial, agricultural, traction and marine purposes 
DUKE’S COURT * DUKE STREET * ST. JAMES’S * LONDON + 8.w.1 and throughout the world 
G76 
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The Arabs and the West 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


-—s+HE Arab League has always been able to withstand 
[ outside pressures better than internal stresses. That 
is one reason for the intense crisis caused by the announce- 
ment that Turkey and Iraq had agreed to agree. Former 

mes in Egypt have always made use of Saudi Arabian 
antagonism towards the Hashemite Kingdom of Iraq in 
order to play up their predominance in the League, and 
this policy had put such a strain on the relations between 
the two countries that the efforts made in recent months to 
secure better understanding collapsed at the first serious 
dispute. 

The proposed agreement between Turkey and Iraq 
hardly warrants all the fuss, either in Egypt or the western 
world. It provides simply for military staff consultations 
and for tax-free, unimpeded transit of military stores 
through either country to the other. It is difficult to say 
what exactly it contributes to western strategy or “ peri- 
meter defence,” or why it was so urgently necessary. The 
psychological importance of Iraq’s commitment to the 
western powers was already achieved by its undertaking 
to accept American military aid and by the severance of 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 

Egypt’s leaders have concluded that Iraq has jumped the 
queue for military aid before they have been able to prepare 
iheir own people for Egypt’s acceptance of it. The signi- 
ficance of the agreement is that Iraq may now be able to 
co-ordinate and elaborate its defence system with that of 
Turkey. It is therefore unimportant to Egypt that the text 
of the agreement is a modest affair. Iraq has, as Egypt 
sees it, reduced the claims of Egypt and the other Arab 
states to western military aid by attaching itself to the well- 
established claim of Turkey and by appearing to separate 
itself from the needs of those Arab states bordering Israel. 
Iraq is accused of sacrificing the common interest for its 
own. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, the Egyptian 
prime minister, contends that the Iraqi-Turkish agreement 
will be like the Turco-Pakistan agreement in its failure to 
strengthen the area. As he sees it, Turkey and Pakistan 
would, in the event of war, be so engaged themselves that 
they could add nothing to the security of Iraq. On the 
contrary, Turkey in particular requires the defence in depth 
which the Arab world could provide if it were given help to 
build up its defences. He believes that the very process of 
creating Arab bases would educate the people away from 
their nationalistic resistance to western policies and so 


strengthen the West, whereas the Turkish-Iraqi agreement 
will not materially improve the strategic position and will 


strengthen the opponents of the West. 

In short, before the crisis, the difference between Iraq 
and Egypt was largely a question of the speed of advance 
towards co-operation with the West. There was no irrecon- 
cilable conflict of policy to justify the violence of the 
Egyptian campaign against Iraq and its prime minister. 


Passionate polemics turned into a question of principle 


the Baghdad announcement that the agreement with Turkey 
would be signed whether the Arab League agreed or not, 
although there was no real reason why the evolution of 
the Arab. Collective Security Pact should not have pro- 
ceeded parallel to the Iraqi-Turkish agreement. There was 
little of the calm logic of Colonel Nasser’s criticisms in the 


vituperation of the Egyptian broadcasts to the Arab world. 


Propaganda charged logic with emotion to an abnormal 
degree and to the detriment of Egypt’s own aims. 

For what the Egyptian propaganda did was to make it 
easy for Nuri es-Said,to stick to the agreement. With the 
exception of the most extreme opponents of the prime 
minister, popular opinion united behind him. Even people 
who contended that the announcement of the agreement 
was badly worded and unnecessarily precipitate, who 
believed that it was dangerous and damaging to weaken the 
structure of the Arab League, came in the end to believe 
that they must stand behind Nuri es-Said and that Egypt 
was doing more than he to harm the League. The breach 
between Nuri and Saliah Jabr which has been almost com- 
plete since the oil debate in Parliament in 1952, was 
bridged, at least temporarily, by considerations of this sort. 
Even in other Arab countries there were many people who 
thought Egypt had gone too far. 

The dispute between Egypt and Iraq was an embarrass- 
ment to all other Arab states except, perhaps, Saudi Arabia 
which promptly affirmed its complete agreement with Egypt 
in the belief that by so doing it would still further cement 
the Saudi-Egyptian combination which has been a feature 
of Arab politics ever since the formation of the Arab 
League. Neither Lebanon, which has for some time 
favoured better relations with Turkey, nor Syria, which 


‘still hopes for a friendly settlement of some of its northern 


frontier problems, saw any real harm in Iraq’s action except 
the way in which it was done. As to Jordan, Saudi Arabian 
influence combined with West Bank opposition to Turkey’s 


friendship with Israel, brought it out more strongly in 
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favour of “ Arab unity,” which in effect meant opposition 
to Iraq. In the end, Egyptian opinion seems to have pre- 
vailed to the extent that Iraq will go to the signing alone 
and publicly unblessed. 

Nuri es-Said was not helped by Turkey’s relations with 
Israel. He might have believed that he could better 
influence Turkey from a friendly position ; the Turks went 
some way to meet his difficulty by nodding acquiescence as 
they listened to the familiar Arab case. But in this situation 
their position vis-a-vis Israel and the Arab states respectively 
is likely to be much the same as that of Britain and the many 
other countries that find it possible to have relations with 
both at once ; thus within a few weeks of reaching agree- 
ment with Iraq, they are about to entertain an Israel 
economic mission at Istanbul. 

The point about the inter-Arab quarrel that has been too 
little noted so far is the extent to which the Arab states 
are still subject to Egyptian influence. Although there was 
considerable irritation at the Cairo premiers’ conference, 
although there were strong objections to some of Egypt’s 
propaganda, although Egypt itself was offended by the inde- 
cisive nature of the talks and the Levantine delegates 
departed from Cairo in an ill humour, there was not one 
state which publicly defended Iraq. They sat on the fence 
with their legs dangling on the Egyptian side. It is clear 
that whoever wishes to influence the Arab bloc as a whole 
cannot yet afford to disregard the attitude of Egypt. 

The position of Iraq was understandable. More than any 
other Arab state, it feels vulnerable and pressed for time. 
The years of abortive discussion about the Arab Collective 
Security Pact were hardly comforting. Egypt displayed 
neither sympathy nor understanding of its needs. Iraq, on 
the other hand, appeared careless of Egypt’s opinion. In 
the end, all were losers, including the western powers. 

The Arab League has been severely shaken and both Iraq 
and Egypt will find it difficult to restore the semblance of 
unity. Egypt has declared that it will denounce the Arab 
Collective Security Pact as soon as Iraq signs the agreement 
with Turkey. The policy of the western powers suffers 
because the pact, however ineffective it has been. so far, has 
at least been the concept of an Arab defence system which 
was to be built with western aid. It is true that Egypt’s 
behaviour has run counter to the westerly trend of its own 
policy and that the logic of its position dictates that it 
cannot abandon that policy; but, for the moment, the 
course which was set fair for the emergence of the: Arab 
world from its relative isolation has been severely disturbed. 


Mr Khrushchev’s Animal Farms 


R KHRUSHCHEY, in his newly won position, seems 

very eager to rewrite his past, particularly as an 
agricultural policy maker. In his confession before’ the 
Supreme Soviet Mr Malenkov was, therefore, compelled to 
shoulder the blame for the unpopular agricultural measures 


taken during Stalin’s life, while leaving the credit for the: 


more recent tax reliefs and higher prices for farm produce 
with the party—that is, with Mr Khrushchev. In fact it 
was Mr Malenkov who first announced the post-Stalinist 
policy of incentives. But Mr Khrushchev’s camouflage is 
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unlikely to succeed. In the Russian countryside he is sti! 
remembered as the champion of the abortive plan fo: 
“agro-towns” and gs the man who tried to deprive th: 
peasants of their small plots, those remnants of privat: 
property. This programme was so unpopular that it ha 
to be shelved. Ironically, in fact, it was Mr Malenkovy ix 
person who disavowed it as a “reckless and untimely ” 
scheme at the Party congress held towards the close 
19§2. 

But Mr Khrushchev remains in charge of agricultur,! 
policy, and he has just announced his plans for the futur. 
The dramatic upheaval at the Supreme Soviet on Februar 
8th overshadowed the preceding meeting of the Centr.! 
Committee of the Party. It was there, however, tha 
Mr Khrushchev not only proclaimed the supremacy o| 
heavy industry but also outlined the next five-year plan 
for agriculture. Within the next five or six years the Sovic 
grain crop is to exceed 160 million tons, and the output o! 
livestock products is to be roughly doubled. No targets 
were given for actual livestock breeding. 

Mr Krushchev omitted to say that the grain target nov 
set for 1960 is actually lower than the original 1955 objective 
of 180 million tons. Soviet grain figures, however, arc 


ft 


| 
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very obscure. Up to 1952 they referred to the standing 0: 
“ biological” crop and were therefore highly inflated iv 
comparison with normal and realistic “ barn crop ” calcu 
lations. Then Mr Malenkov officially admitted this 
distortion, and no official figures have been given since 
From the circumstantial evidence available it may be 
gathered that the present yield is somewhat below the record 
of 130 million tons. Mr Khrushchev’s new objective ma) 
well be calculated in real terms. Even so, it seems strange!) 
low when taken in conjunction with his other schemes. 

His vast plan to “conquer virgin land” in Kazakhstan 
and Siberia apparently still stands ; 100,000 new permaneni 
settlers are to be sent there this year. The continuation ot 
the process despite the general change in economic policy 
is not surprising, since the factories producing the chic! 
tools needed for the “ conquest ”—tractors—can easily be 
switched to less peaceful uses. Now, on paper at least, 
some 30 million tons of additional grain are expected from 
the 70 million acres of new land to be reclaimed by nex 
year. This is not all. Mr Khrushchev has just produced 
yet another gigantic scheme, his own version of the race “ to 
equal and surpass America”: maize cultivation 
is to provide the fodder for Soviet livestock. 

In 1953 the total area under maize in the Soviet Union 
was less than 9 million acres and the maize crop amounted 
to 3.8 million tons. By «960, according to Mr Khrushchev, 
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s« area under cultivation is to be raised to over 70 million 
ucres and the harvest is likewise to be increased eightfold, 
reaching nearly 30 million tons. Is Mr Khrushchev 
sccoming “ dizzy with success” 2? He appears bent on 

cantic plans and the use of storm tactics, in comparison 

, which Stalin’s “plan to change nature” seems the 

‘it of sober calculation, Indeed, to the sceptic with a long 

mory his plans recall the wild schemes in vogue during 
early years of the Stalinist era—when it was, for example, 

oested that the mass rearing of rabbits be undertaken 
ake up for the slaughter of cattle during collectivisation. 
Khrushchev will surely endanger his political future 

e chases after similar hares. 

Chree-fifths of the planned grain output is destined for 
ian consumption. Two-fifths, or about 65 million tons, 
rmarked for livestock feeding. This should provide a 

plentiful supply of badly needed foodstuffs. By 1960 
uction of meat, fats and milk is planned to be double 
1954 level, that of eggs to be 120 per cent higher and 
t of raw wool 80 per cent higher. It is impossible to 
say how much of this is meant to be achieved by the 
provement of stock and how much by increased numbers ; 
no targets for livestock breeding are given. It appears that 
ome progress has already been achieved in this field, though 
not at the pace foreshadowed by Mr Khrushchev. 


SOVIET LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 
(In millions) 


/ Of which | More Sheep 

Cattle | Cows | Pigs and Goats 
2B... ci ve oneeee 66-8 33°2 27-7 146-5 
1950... ii Seo 56-0 23°5 19-5 90-0 
55 January ....... 56-6 24-0 28-5 109-9 
3 October... Ss4cs 63-0 26-0 47-6 135-8 
4 October. ... 2.45 64-9 27:5 51-0 138-4 
954 October plan)... 65-9 29-2 34°5 144-4 


lt may be seen from the table that, with the exception of 
pigs, the plan was not fulfilled last year. The failure in 
cow breeding must be a particularly painful disappointment 
since their milk yield has also fallen short of expectations. 
Besides, the low target for pigs is something of a puzzle ; 
and Mr Khrushchev, instead of boasting about achieve- 
ments, complained about the poor quality of pigs sent for 
slaughter. It is difficult to assess the real prospects for 
future livestock development, but the reckless plans for the 
expansion of the fodder basis tend to make one sceptical. 
_Some progress has been achieved in Soviet agriculture 
since 1940 despite the ravages of war. The share of wheat 
in the total grain harvest has risen at the expense of rye. 
Che yield per acre is also slightly higher than before the 
war. Yet the lag in agriculture has always been officially 
admitted. Progress, it has been said repeatedly, has not 
corresponded to the growing neéds of the economy nor 
even to past investments. More rapid expansion is thus 
indispensable, but are Mr Khrushchev’s shock tactics the 
best way to achieve it? The growth of agricultural pro- 
duction was always an important part of the post-Stalin 
campaign to woo the consumef. Now that other pledges 
to the public are to be broken the role of food supplies 
becomes even more vital. Mr Khrtishchev may learn again 
that shock tactics do not’ pay dividends in the countryside 
and the lesson may spell his political’ doomt. 








Siam Heads off Communism 


HE {£170,000 face-lift that Bangkok is- undergoing in 
honour of next week’s meeting of the South East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty powers may or may not 
enhance its claim to become the permanent Seato head- 
quarters. The Siamese might well argue that their capital 
has stronger claims than roads hastily widened or canals 
filled in for the occasion. For besides being an independent 
country—which gives Bangkok the edge over Singapore in 
Asian and American eyes—Siam can claim to be the least 
Communist-infiltrated country in South East Asia and the 
one in which, short of outright aggression, Communism is 
least likely to find a foothold. 

Politically speaking, Siam is in a transitional state. The 
bloodless military coup of November, 1951, restored the 
one-chamber legislature of the 1932 constitution for a 
provisional period of ten years. Half the 246 members of 
parliament are nominated by the King, and half were 
elected in February, 
1952. The elected 
members include 
about thirty mem- 
bers of small opposi- 
tion parties. The 
cabinet itself mostly 
consists of military 
or naval leaders, 
under Field-Marshal 
Pibul Songgram, 
whose wartime colla- 
boration with the 
Japanese is viewed 
with greater indulg- 
ence in retrospect 
than in the difficult 
days of 1942. 

To a large extent, 
Siam’s relative im- 
munity from  sub- 
version is the work 
of the energetic and 
controversial chief 
of police and deputy 
minister of the in- 
terior, General Phao 
Sriyanond. Much 
has -been written 
about General Phao’s para-military police force, with 
its tanks and parachute corps; less than justice has 
been done to the progressive and often ingenious 
schemes by which the general seeks to arrest or 
prevent the growth of the kind of discontent that provides 
a breeding ground for Communism. The perennial 
problem of usury, for instance, is being dealt with by the 
simple expedient of not renewing the licences of pawn- 
brokers as they expire. The State then takes over the pawn- 
shops and makes loans at minimal rates of interest. 

To keep the youth of the country on a path reasonably 
straight and narrow, General Phao has inaugurated a corps 
of young detectives, open to boys aged twelve to twenty. 
Badges and books of rules are provided and the eager 
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to be tempted into gangsterdom or the arms of Communist 
agents, The reproach that such methods are liable to 
develop a police state is less relevant than some Western 
commentators might accept. In any case, with 42,000 
police in a nation of 18 million, Siam is far indeed from 
being the police state depicted by Communist propaganda. 

With little real poverty—by Asian standards—and a 
well-established social welfare system, including free medical 
treatment in Bangkok and many towns, Siam is not a natural 
field for Communist infiltration. The government, however, 
with commendable scepticism and foresight, is making 
assurance doubly sure by land reform, housing and agri- 
cultural schemes, both with and without American or 
Colombo Plan aid. The new large-scale housing scheme, 
under the control of the ministry of the interior, is of special 
interest. The job is being tackled on a triple front: mort- 
gages for land owners to build afresh or renovate old 
properties ; land and new houses for hire purchase ; and 
houses for rent. The rented houses are of three types: 
lower income houses at ten shillings (thirty baht) a month ; 
middle income houses at £2 a month ; and communal units, 
each with a small plot of land. The entire community is 
provided with its stores, school, post office and other facili- 
ties. Mortgages are spread over fifteen years and there is 
no interest. To prevent speculation, title deeds are not 
transferable until the fifteen years have elapsed. 

The self-help settlement scheme is also interesting. The 
scheme has a dual purpose: to keep peasants on the land 
and away from the towns; and to put more of Siam’s 
fertile but unowned and uncultivated land to productive 
use. Applicants for land are considered on a basis of need 
and vocational competence. The government undertakes 
the surveying, land improvement, the building of offices and 
staff housing, road construction and irrigation, and provides 
medical care, machinery and public utilities. Loans are 
provided for settlers’ homes, farming implements, feed and 
livestock. Each settler gets ten acres of land, of which the 
first two acres are cleared for him ; it is his responsibility 
to clear and cultivate the remainder. Title to the land is 
transferred if the loan is repaid within eight years and if 
at least three-fifths of the land is under cultivation. There 
are at present eight of these settlements and more are on 
the way. At some of the older ones settlers have built them- 
selves, out of their profits, larger and more luxurious houses 
than those originally provided. 


Across the Mekong 


In the well-fed, prosperous north-west there are few 
problems now that the majority of the Chinese Nationalist 
troops in adjoining Burma have been sent to Formosa. The 
relatively poor north-eastern provinces, however, are uncom- 
fortably close to Yunnan, headquarters of the “ Free Thai ” 
movement of the Siamese exile, Pridi Phanomyong, and to 
Laos, where the Communist-controlled Pathet Lao “ state ” 
remains a menace in the background. Although twenty 
thousand of General Phao’s 42,000 police are stationed along 
the eastern border, it is clearly an impossible task to 
prevent infiltration. The Mekong, in any case, is a physical 
but not an ethnic barrier: the majority of Siamese in the 
north-eastern provinces are Laos, who speak the same lan- 
guage as the Laotians beyond the river, and frequently 
intermarry with them. There again, however, the govern- 
ment is pressing ahead with schemes designed eventually to 
raise living standards which, though higher than in neigh- 
bouring countries, are lower than elsewhere in Siam. 
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American aid is being used for railway building, agricultural 
experiments and training stations for the introduction of 
new crops, water tank installations to offset the unpredict- 
able rainfall, and fish hatcheries. These are long-term 
schemes, but given freedom from direct aggression and the 
guarantees of the Manila Pact, the Siamese have grounds 
for believing that such schemes will ensure their continued 
freedom from Communism. 


” 


La Ronde 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


FTER two weeks of crisis it appears that logic has 

little hold on parliamentary activity in the country 
of Descartes. Two weeks ago the “leftist” government 
of M. Mendés-France was defeated, ostensibly over its 
North African policy. The Socialists were the only party 
not to desert his sinking ship. Proof was finally given, 
it seemed, that without the Communists there is no centre- 
left majority in the present Assembly. Yet two attempts 
to recreate the centre-right coalition—under the Conserva- 
tive M. Pinay and the Christian Democrat M. Pflimlin— 
have failed. As this report is being written the Socialist 
M. Pineau has undertaken to try to form a government. 
On paper his programme differs little from his predeces- 
sor’s ; and as if to stress this paradoxical continuity, M. 
Mendés-France was offered a key post in the new team— 
an offer which he declined for obvious reasons. 

It calls for a bold man to forecast the verdict of this 
unpredictable Assembly, but it would be strange if, with 
the wheel taken out of M. Mendés-France’s hands, the 
ship were allowed to proceed on its former course. Did 
the only motive for getting rid of the captain lie in his 
stand on the EDC ? True, there are substantial differences 
between the outgoing cabinet and the one now contem- 
plated. For the first time since 1951 the Socialists would 
sit on the government benches and the Christian Democrats 
(MRP) would play their part in a reputedly leftist coalition. 
Yet even if M. Pineau manages to capture enough votes 
for the investiture, he is unlikely to keep them for long. 
He can stay in power only by stalling. If he follows in 
the footsteps of M. Mendés-France and tries to act, he 
will’ mobilise against himself the colonials, the beetroot 
growers and other conservative lobbies. North Africa, 
the wage increase or the question of Catholic schools will 
bring about another victory of arithmetic over improvisa- 
tion and with it another crisis. 

The mood of the deputies is unpredictable because the 
Assembly is worried about the popular reaction to its 
performance. Though the average Parisian shrugs his 
shoulders when the word crisis is mentioned, deputies in 
the Palais Bourbon are well aware that M. Mendés-France 
raised great hopes in the country and that a disappointment 
may have grave consequences for the parliamentary regime. 
The manner in which he was brought down and the 
ensuing scramble for portfolios did little to enhance its 
prestige. The “plot” was there for everyone to see. 

The whole performance really flopped because of over- 
elaborate preparation. There were no less than five alterna- 
tive casts ready to take over from M. Mendés-France, with 
MM. Pinay, Pflimlin, Pineau, Mayer and Faure as the 
leading actors. In a single government there is not enough 
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DOWN GOES THE PLUNGER and in the river distance a white, white plume goes up, sudden 

and silent. Seconds later comes the sound, the crack of the explosion, a thundering, a rumbling. 

The jam is cleared. The logs are free to jostle and leap and run with the current, glistening, 

wet, shining as they go, travelling with the river to the mills. It’s all in the day’s work in Scandinavia 
where, at Bowaters’ groundwood mills, spruce is pulped and pressed, baled and loaded into 

ships to cross the North Sea, destined for the Bowater paper mills in the United Kingdom. 
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Every day of the year the Bowater Organisation is at work 

converting timber into woodpulp into paper. From its 

mills in Europe and North America comes newsprint in 

a never-ending stream for the newspapers and journals t 

of the world ; other printing papers for the magazines and Bowa ers 
reviews that carry colour and interest into countless lives ; 


paper for the protection of food and for packages of almost 
infinite versatility. 
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Whether a trip round 
the lighthouse or a 


voyage across the 
world—nickel helps 





A trip on a motor boat—traditional part of a seaside 
holiday—and a voyage to the new world require vessels 
of a very different type. For the motor boat a 12 h.p. 
engine may be adequate, but the Queen Elizabeth can call 
on 160,000 h.p. to drive her 83,673 tons through the water, 
not to mention additional power to provide for the comfort 
of her passengers and the safety of the ship. 

Nickel plays a part in both of them. It strengthens 
and toughens the steels and alloys used in their engines, 


and, in the case of the big ship, goes also into decorative 





metal work, galley equipment and 
+ navigational aids. Throughout in- 
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We do the lot 


Cabinets, colour-schemes, curtains 
or candelabra... anything you need to 
make your offices fit for a king-pin 
of commerce. Peter Catesby and 
his staff can do the whole job from first 
thoughts to final touches. They will 
plan, suggest, and develop your ideas, 
and supply everything that you agree is 
wanted to make your surroundings 
come to life with a personality all your 
own. It’s not just a knack; it’s more 
_ than a flair; a je ne sais quoi. 
A sort of mild case of inspiration. 
Well, anyway, try it. 





Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 


- LONDON - W.I - MUSEUM 7777 
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m to accommodate all the ministrables. The subse- 

-.ent bargaining in the lobbies’ was so unashamed that 
, parliamentary old-timers, with few illusions left, 
mented bitterly that the only way to have a stable 
ernment is to appoint a hundred ministers and 426 
jer-secretaries (there are 627 deputies, of whom 99 are 
mmunists). 

Such a cynical comment, however, cannot explain the 
hole story. Althoagh the elections are fifteen months 
ead, electoral prospects have played an important 

in the present crisis. The rightist label is now 
popular and the Christian Democrats want to get rid 

‘ while there “is still time; the Radicals want their 
-ctors to forget that their own internal division brought 

it the fall of their popular premier. Therein lies the 
planation of the failure of the first two contenders. To 
ccrve once again under the Conservative Pinay would have 
anded the MRP as a right-wing party for ever and 
widened the gap separating them from the Socialists. To 
how a sense of unity the Radicals then asked M. Pinay’s 
iccessor, the Christian Democrat M. Pflimlin, to include 
me Mendésistes in his team. To make matters more 
farcical the demand was made by none other than M. 
René Mayer, the executioner of M. Mendés-France. Thus 
n the early hours of Monday morning the second abortive 
tempt to find a new French premier was abandoned. 


Confusion in Palais Bourbon 


\nd so to M. Pineau, the Socialist candidate whom 
any Christian Democrats prefer to their own. It is in 
ir ranks that his candidature arouses the keenest enthu- 
asm. It enables them to argue that they were always 
ght in pressing for a “ progressive and European” 
jajority. The Paris agreements did not rehabilitate M. 
Mendés-France in their eyes. -M. Pineau has apparently 
| the virtues of the conciliators. He was in favour of 
EDC and he also voted for the Paris agreements. He is 
. Socialist, but also a “ realist,” friendly to M. Monnet. 
Among other parties the feelings are more mixed. Many 
partisans of M. Mendés-France realise that a Socialist 
terlude will really blur the. outline of the alliance and 
stpone a regrouping of the left. The Conservatives 
re suspicious of the man who wants to continue a policy 
{ reform in North Africa and are generally hostile to a 
cialist. In M. Pineau’s own party the former opponents 
‘ EDC clamour that this unholy alliance with the MRP 
a calamity. They would have to serve a Socialist candi- 
ate who advances a programme as bold as an electoral 
platform and therefore unacceptable to this Assembly. 
(hey fear that Socialist promises will benefit the Com- 
nunists who will be able to resurrect the old axiom, 
working class restaurant with bourgeois cuisine.” 
_ The Socialists, however, will have to back their candi- 
‘ate and many other deputies must argue that this Assem- 
oly has anyhow a perfect technique for preventing bold 
reforms. The hopes raised by M..Mendés-France may 
nduce it to accept a Socialist interlude before coming 
cack to one of the older formulae. Confusion reigns in 
the Palais Bourbon, where, after a constitutional reform, 
cven the procedure of investiture is not quite clear. One 
must therefore wait for M. Pineau to form his government 
before assessing his prospects. But in the present atmo- 
na of crisis it is unlikely to prove more than an inter- 
lude. 
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Struggle Over German Prices 


HE benefits of the large reserve of gold and foreign 
exchange in Federal Germany’s central bank are grow- 
ing more obvious. This week, the travel allowance, already 
very generous, has been increased to DM 600 (£50) each 
time for as many pleasure trips as the citizen wants to 
make in the area of the European Payments Union ; and, 
for the first time, a travel allowance of DM 1500 has deen 
granted for non-business visits to the dollar countries. 
Another sign of the German moves ‘towards complete 
convertibility is the bonfire of over 400 foreign exchange 
regulations which the central bank made recently. Now 
the chief controversy in this field is over the question 
whether the freedom of transferable D-marks could be 
granted to the chronic debtor countries, such as Turkey, 
with whom Germany still has bilateral trading and pay- 
ments agreements. 

German exporters, particularly of consumer goods, are 
nervous lest they should lose their market if the under- 
developed lands are given the opportunity of spending 
the proceeds of their sales to Germany in the United States 
or in Germany’s European competitor markets. Argu- 
ments on this matter inevitably lead to the conclusion 
that the chief exporters to the under-developed lands 
should come together in joint enterprises and selling 
agreements, Such ideas range from proposals for outright 
cartels to reasonable suggestions that British, German and 
French engineering firms should combine on big develop- 
ment projects. 

But the advantage of a substantial reserve in the Bank 
deutscher Laender—now equal to six months imports—is 
emerging in another field. It is seen that it provides 
a safeguard if Dr Erhard takes steps to prevent prices from 
rising by fostering imports. These steps are now being 
taken. Duties on about 700 items were lowered by the 
Bundestag at the end of January, and Dr Erhard has now 
asked for permission to lower others at will without the 
changes having to be approved by parliament. His object 
is to counter any increase in the cost of goods bought on 
the world market, as well as of those internally produced. 


Swollen Order Books 


Dr Erhard must take some such action, as a matter of 
political urgency. He has asserted that rearmament will 
not halt Germany’s rising standard of living, whereas there 
are already signs that even the prospect of defence con- 
tracts will raise prices. The steel industry is hard-pressed 
to cope with its swollen order books. Part of the boom 
is thought to be due to manufacturers ordering more than 
they currently need, in case of a shortage or the introduc- 
tion—against official promises—of a system of allocations. 

Steel imports from other members of the coal-steel 
community already enter Germany duty-free, and nothing 
further can be done by Dr Erhard in that direction. More- 
over, the coalowners’ demand for an increase in the internal 
price for coal has also been taken direct to the Luxemburg 
High Authority, much to the annoyance of the Bonn 
Ministry of Economics. This démarche on the part of the 
mining concerns was, however, probably a tactical move 
to prove to the High Authority that the Ruhr must be 
allowed to extend the powers of “Georg,” the coal selling 
agency, in order to maintain collieries which are working 
at a loss. 
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There can be no doubt that a rise in coal prices would 
lead the mineworkers union to make still bigger demands 
for increased wages, over and above the 12 per cent rise 
which they are now claiming. In the meantime, the owners’ 
proposal .has already been seized upon by the Social- 
Democrat Party as evidence that rearmament will hit the 
workers. Every bullet is welcomed by the Socialists for 
their very effective campaign against the western alliance. 


Sweden’s Battle Over Wages 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the most threatening industrial disputes in 
Swedish history came to a head this week. On 
Monday evening the industrial employers’ association 
announced that unless a wages agreement had been reached 
for the paper and pulp industry by next Tuesday, it would 
declare a general lock-out which would affect half a million 
workers—five-sixths of those employed by members of the 
association and the largest number of Swedish workers 
ever to be involved in a labour dispute. The 37,000 
workers in the pulp and paper industry, which accounts 
for 28 per cent of Swedish exports, have been demanding 
a 16-18 per cent rise ; and it was their threat of resorting 
to strike action which led to the employers’ ultimatum. 
Most organised labour in Sweden has been putting its 
annual series of wage claims before the employers in the 
last few weeks. Negotiations are conducted piecemeal 
between individual unions and managements, according to 
an agreement reached in 1938 by the Confederation of 
Trade Unions (LO) and the Employers’ Association (SAF). 
Although Swedish wages are already the highest in Europe, 
this year nearly the entire labour force is claiming increases 
ranging from 3 to 35 per cent, and averaging 10-15 per 
cent over the whole economy. Both the government coali- 


“tion of Social Democrats and Agrarians, and the public 


at large have been anxiously following the negotiations ; 
for it is generally accepted that widespread increases with- 
out a corresponding rise in production can only result in 
an inflationary wage-price spiral. 

Hr. Skéld, the Social Democrat finance minister, has 
called repeatedly for restraint. His warning has been 
echoed, somewhat tepidly, by the LO, which counselled 
its 1,350,000 members to seek increases “on a limited 
scale.” An overall 10 per cent increase in wages would 
represent 2,400 million kronor ({70 million) in additional 
spending power this year—equivalent to the total budgetary 
expenditure on social services. Since the government 
further liberalised trade with OEEC countries and the 
dollar area last autumn, imports have risen sharply. Wage 
increases will, it is feared, lead to a further rise in imports, 
endangering the already precarious equilibrium of Sweden’s 
balance of payments. Higher production costs will jeopar- 
dise the competitiveness of Swedish goods in export 
markets, as well as the maintenance of full employment. 
If cheaper foreign products flood into Sweden, foreign 
currency reserves—at present sufficient to cover three 
months’ imports—will dwindle. 
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Hr. Sk6ld’s plea for restraint has not, apparently, fallen 
on completely deaf ears. For instance, 10,000 workers in 
the leather and shoe industry—which, like the textile 
industry, has been experiencing a recession—have accepted 
a 3 per cent rise; 140,000 forestry workers and lumber- 
jacks, and 20,000 workers in the carpentry and furniture 
industry have agreed to a similar increase ; 45,000 iron 
and steel workers are to receive 2.8 per cent and 122,000 
building operatives 2 per cent more. The highest increase 
so far is 13 per cent for 5,000 stevedores, who had no 
rise last year. The Union of Salaried Employees (TCO), 
Over 300,000 strong, has just presented its demand for a 
10 per cent increase. This claim is a typical one for about 
one-third of the labour force, which receives fixed wages 
and salaries, and resents the fact that the remaining two- 
thirds, notably workers in the manufacturing industries, 
are on far more advantageous piece rates. 

“ Over-full ” employment has led to competitive bidding 
amongst employers, so that real wages often considerably 
exceed the contractual rate. This, indeed, is one of the 
root causes of Sweden’s economic difficulties. While the 
cost of living has remained reasonably stable—in the last 
two years it has increased less than 2 per cent—average 
wages have increased 7-8 per cent. Taking 1938 as 100, 
industrial wages had risen by 1953 to 339, the cost-of-living 
index to 203 and production only to 142. While pro- 
duction rose rapidly during and immediately after the 
war, since 1950 the pace has slackened. The 1954 increase 
of 4-5 per cent was only half the average for the other 
OEEC countries. 

Last December the government, resolved to prevent a 
repetition of the 1951 inflationary boom, ordered public 
authorities and state-owned enterprises to place no further 
contracts without prior approval. Increases in the mili- 
tary stockpile were suspended. The 10,000 million kronor 
budget presented this January by Hr. Skéld was designed 
to check public and private spending. Last week the 
Riksdag approved a 12 per cent investment tax and a 
10 per cent duty on motor cars. (In 1954 Sweden imported 
90,000 cars.) These measures have been sharply criticised 
by Liberals and Conservatives, who advocate a more 
flexible interest rate policy, as well as by Hr. Strand, the 
spokesman of the Social Democrat trade union wing. 

Until the last round in the present battle over wages 
has been fought, it is difficult to assess the extent of the 
inflationary danger to Sweden’s economy, or to judge 
whether the government has taken defensive measures in 
time. Hr. Skéld, who has already shown considerable 
courage in preaching the unpopular doctrine of wage 
restraint, probably has several shots left in his locker. 





COMMODITY REPORTS 


Special and regular reports on the supply and demand 
position and on the price and market prospects for most 
commodities can be prepared for individual clients by 
our Commodities Department. Scope, length, frequency 
and cost are determined by clients’ needs. 


Further information from: 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W |. 
WHitehall 1511, Extension 147. 
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HOW MUCH MONEY 
ARE YOU WASTING ON FUEL? 


The heat energy from at least 5 million tons 


of coal evades British Industry every year! 


Anglo American Productivity Report on Fuel Conservation 


RY few industrial firms are run as econ- 
V omically as they could be with better 
thermal insulation. Factories all over Great 
Britain are eating up fuel in a way that saps 
both their own profits and the nation’s econ- 
omy. Maximum fuel saving and the econom- 
ical distribution of heat energy depend largely 
upon first-class insulation. Indeed, improved 
thermal insulation can save up to nine-tenths 
of present heat losses. 


THE CHEMICAL AND INSULATING CO. LTD. — 
plays a major role in reclaiming heat energy 
previously dissipated through inefficient in- 
sulation. This leading organisation in the 
specialised field of thermal insulation main- 
tains sales and contracting offices throughout 
Great Britain. It manufactures insulating 
materials, for sale in bulk or in prefabricated 
shapes, for temperatures as high as 2000° F. 
The head office or your nearest branch office 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries. 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD.— 
a subsidiary company of The Chemical & 
Insulating Co. Ltd., is a contracting organisa- 
tion for the supply and installation of all types 
of heat, cold, or sound insulation. Power 
Stations, Oil Refineries, Shipping and Indus- 
trial Plants are all achieving higher efficiency 
per ton of fuel since consulting this company. 
Requirements are so diverse that each prob- 
lem is individually studied, to ensure an 
efficient, economical and lasting installation. 


IPSCOL LTD., another subsidiary company, 
makes automatic industrial process control 
equipment, and S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. 
make sheet metal and light plate structures 
and casings for all types of insulation. 


THE CHEMICAL AND INSULATING CO. LTD. 


DARLINGTON 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Darlington Insulation Co, Lid., Newcastle upon Tyne 
For all types of insulation against heat, cold and sound 


S. T. Taylor & Sons Ltd., Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Fabricators in sheet metal and light plate 


The British Refrasil Co. Ltd., Stillington, Co. Durham 
Lightweight high temperature insulation for the aircraft industry 
Ipscol Ltd., Hythe, Southampton 
Makers of boiler and industrial process equipment 
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In the early stages of a new product, a number of 
things can happen between the birth of an idea 
and the appearance of the finished working 
drawings. And one of the first thoughts that often 
enters the mind of the designer is—does the idea 
lend itself to fabrication in plastics? B.1.P. is well 
qualified to answer this question. Within our 
organisation are specialist technicians and 


draughtsmea who have given the whole of their 


working life to plastics, right from the early days. 
They develop and make many lines in the Plastics 
Industry, from moulding powders to tools and 
presses and the finished article. Together with 
our Product and Mould Design Service they 
constitute an organisation which is unique in the 
Plastics Industry. The benefit of their research is 
freely at your disposal. Use it! It costs you 


nothing and may save you a lot. 





The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA & MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS - BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS - BEETLE RESINS FOR 


THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING & FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES « MOULDING TOOLS & PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 





1 Argyll Street, Londen, W.1L 
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Reshaping the Coal Board 


(F~* Monday next, a new coal board will be at work. 
/ There is a slight air of Muscovite drama in this, 
but it would be a disservice to make politics out of what 
3 has happened, just as it would be a great mistake to 
under-estimate the tasks that face the néw board. The 
hanges, which the Minister alone had power to make, 
it the nub of a report on the National Coal Board 

hat Dr Fleck, the chairman of Imperial Chemical 
lustries, and four colleagues, have presented to the 

id. For just over a year, they have been engaged in 

earching examination of the board’s structure and the 

y it works ; they started this job at the invitation of 

board, and their report is a model of clarity and 

d sense on most major issues of policy. 

Uheir first recommendation is to the Minister of Fuel 
and Power: the board should have twelve members, 
ncluding a chairman and deputy chairman, six full-time 

mbers and four part-time members. The Govern- 

vent have promptly accepted this recommendation, and 

e members of the former board (chairman, two 
deputies, and four each full- and part-time) put their 
resignations in the Minister’s hands. He is retaining Sir 
Hubert Houldsworth’s services as chairman (Sir 
ilubert’s appointment has another eighteen months to 
run); his deputy is to be Mr James Bowman, who has 
deen chairman of the Northern Division, and the pre- 
ious deputies, Sir Eric Coates and Sir Walter Drum- 
mond, are retiring. So is Sir Charles Ellis, who has 
‘een a member of the NCB since it started in 1947, and 
‘wo of the part-time members, Sir Geoffrey Heyworth 
and Mr J. H. Hambro, These two places remain to be 
iilled, to bring the part-time complement up to four. 
lhe six full-time members will be in position on 
Monday: Mr J. Latham (Finance); Dr William Reid 
(production); Mr R. E, Thomas (marketing); Mr 





A. H. A. Wynn (scientific); Sir Andrew Bryan (staff); 
and Mr W. H. Sales (industrial relations). 

There are only three former full-time members in this 
list, and it is clear that major changes in the conception 
of the board’s composition and functions have been at 
work. “ However competent individuals may be in their 
own particular fields, it will be no use appointing them 
to the board if their personalities are such that they 
cannot work together as a team. In this respect, the 
experience of the board in the last eight years has not 
been happy.” Secondly, the Fleck report urges that full- 
time members will have to be found mainly from within 
the industry in future ; that is a matter of training good 
staff and paying them enough (“the salaries of the 
chairman and other full-time members should be sub- 
stantially increased”); their appointments ought to 
overlap to give continuity, and they ought not to be 
appointed for fixed terms of years. If the full-time 
members must be found increasingly from the industry 
itself, the part-time members, declare the Fleck com- 
mittee, may be of special assistance to the Minister in 
advising him on the appointment of the full-time 
members, and they should have right of access to him. 
It is an interesting proposition ; some measure of outside 
independence is desirable, but is the selection of part- 
timers from panels provided by the FBI, the TUC and 
the British Employers’ Confederation the inevitably 
right field of choice ? In the last analysis, the proposal 
would give the part-timers the whip hand over the 
board’s full-time members. It cannot be right. 

Leadership is of the essence. ‘“ We are satisfied,” 
say Dr. Fleck and his colleagues, “ that in the past the 
(eleven functional) departments at headquarters have 
not always or consistently received the support which 
is their due and without which their task cannot be 
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properly carried out.” The open, unqualified support 
of the NCB has not always been accorded to them ; and 
since the board started its life short of good staff, the 
need has been for more firmness and guidance from the 
top— firmer than it is and has been since nationalisa- 
tion.” The chain of command must be kept taut and 
the quality of the links must be strengthened—better 
management at all levels, more people of ability, better 
techniques for them to use, and better discipline, 


* 


Here is the difficulty ; there were not too many good 
men in colliery management, and many of them have 
gone since 1947. So, although the basic structure of 
the NCB is right, as the report holds, quick promotion 
has come to more people than is good for them or for 
the industry. Many of the people in key positions in the 
divisions and areas know little of modern methods of 
management. It is not that the number of staff is too 
large—40,000 out of 750,000 is not out of line, if their 
average quality were higher. The NCB needs a staff 
department to provide more training and impose a 
sterner standard of efficiency in filling staff posts. In 
summary, this may sound self-evident, but who can 
doubt that it is right? It is certainly argued in cogent 
detail in the report, and without any suggestion of 
turning over stones to see what scampers out. The 
report is certainly all the stronger for its level headed 
balance on the need for improving the quality of staff, 
and for leading them wisely and firmly. 

In two respects, perhaps, it might be said to leave 
important matters in doubt. It plumps for keeping the 
eight divisions (with their 48 areas and 900 pits) as 
management units “ doing, for the areas everything that 
the board and their headquarters cannot do.” In other 
words, the divisions should not be given autonomy ; 
every major element of policy—wages, prices, market- 
ing, investment—must be settled centrally. Coal as a 
public service and the industry as a single unit are the 
twin assumptions. When the report turns to the 
matter of “ standards” as a yardstick of efficiency, it 
will have nothing to do with financial tests. Coal is 
as Nature left it ; what it will bring is “ not within the 
control of the management ” ; and, for a good measure 
of topsy-turvydom, the yardstick of financial results 
is “dangerous, particularly because it ‘may easily 
lead to complacency where profits are being made, 
or to an unwillingness to spend money fruitfully 
when a loss is being incurred.” Only an obsession with 
producing the biggest output of coal irrespective of 
unit costs could lead to this doctrine. Is not the right 
course to spend money even more fruitfully where 
profits are being made—that is, where costs are low ? 
In the course of the next generation it may well be that 
the realities of marginal costs are going to play a bigger 
part in the efficient development of the coal industry 
than is at present realised. Then, the role of. the 
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divisions may not be so merely mechanical as is thought 
to be proper today. It seems clear, for instance, that 
the prompt and liberal endorsement of capital schemes, 
totalling £131 million in 1953, which the report finds 
has been granted on too little, not too much, scrutiny, 
ought to be brought within some more rational 
economic discipline than now exists. 

Down to the area—each of which is a large busines; in 
its own right with an average turnover of {10 million 
—the revision of the board’s structure and chain of 
command has a convincing ring. The areas are the 
messiest features of the organisation ; they differ, and 
so their administration should to some extent differ too. 
There ought, nevertheless, to be a standard framework, 
better management, less interference with production 
and smaller powers of capital investment. But in the 
end it is people who win coal, and the relations between 
the area manager, the pit manager and the men deter- 
mine what will be produced. Here the Fleck report, 
understandably, is less illuminating than on other 
matters, The NCB should “clarify the organisation 
between the area and the pit.” A thorough investigation 
of this complex stratum of the board’s organisation is 
urged. There should be more training to help the pit 
manager to meet his heavy responsibilities, and more 
assistance for him by appointing administrative and per- 
sonnel officers (the latter to be drawn less than in the 
past from the trade unions). These will be valuable 
improvements, especially in the large pits. But it is on 
the toning up of management from Hobart House down 
to the smallest pit that salvation ultimately depends. If 
there is sloppiness at the top (as there has been) why 
should the colliery manager bother to lead his men 
firmly? If one pit manager is allowed to rule his own 
roost without reference to his area leaders, how can 
good administration be expected in the rest of the area? 

This is a significant week for the Fleck report to 
appear. Coal is short, and the railways and power indus- 
tries are contemplating large new investment pro- 
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grammes designed to reduce its use within the next 
generation or two. But coal is not a dying industry. 
Demand will increase whatever happens in traction and 
power, and a resuscitated coal industry alone will enable 
the needs to be met. If the objective quality of this 
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report can be kept in the forefront of all the discussions 
and changes that are needed at the board, it will prove 
to be a monument of managerial reform—helpful, non- 
partisan, and designed to produce a more efficient coal 
industry. 


Power from the Atom 


| [ is a bold and imaginative step to draw up plans 
for the large-scale generation of atomic electricity 
before the first experimental power stations anywhere 
in the west are more than part completed. Atomic 
science has shown in many ways that it can reward 
abundantly the kind of enterprise that goes all out for 
the highest stakes. Under the programme announced 
by the Government this week, the British Electricity 
Authority is making just such a bid. 


In two years time, BEA will start building its first 
two atomic power stations ; it will take until mid-1957 
or thereabouts to make the necessary preparations. 

In ten years time, there should be twelve completed 
atomic power plants, and a quarter of the new generating 
capacity annually installed will then be atomic-powered. 

From the middle sixties it is conceivable that BEA will 
cease to build any more coal-fired stations and all its 
new plant will be atomic. 


This programme is for commercial atomic power 
stations. They will be owned and operated by BEA ; 
and built by contractors for them with all the technical 
assistance that the Atomic Energy Authority will be able 
to contribute. Thus the plan is something apart from 
the experimental atomic plants and power stations that 
will be built and designed during the same period by 
the Atomic Energy Authority itself in its programme of 
basic engineering research. Moreover, the new plants 
are intended to be base-load plants; they are not 
experimental stand-by capacity puf in to handle peak 
loads. BEA expects to spend about £300 million on 
their construction during the ten years covered by the 
plan, and to trim its schemes for the construction of 
conventional power stations accordingly. It would be 
understandable if BEA, or public utility undertakings 
in other countries, were anxious to get early experience 
of atomic power generation and to make their own 
assessment of the new techniques. But to plan a 
ten-year atomic investment programme dn this scale 
argues something more than a desire to acquire the 
know-how of a novel and technically important method 
of producing electricity ; it points to strong Confidence 
in the commercial future of atomic power. Electricity 
supply experts have sometimes been cautious about the 
economic aspects of atomic power ; but the need for 
an alternative to coal-fired stations has begun to argue 
itself. It is well known that Sir Christopher Hinton, 
who has been responsible for all the atomic construction 
in this country, is no believer in pilot plants and has 


so far been astonishingly successful in bringing plans of 
nightmare complexity from blue print to full production 
without the need for any intermediate trial and error. 
He will for many years be responsible for guiding and 
advising BEA’s atomic enterprises and with the weight 
of his advice in favour of full-scale planning, has only 
been necessary for the scientists of the Atomic Energy 
Authority to produce their estimates that atomic power 
would cost no more, and might cost less, than power 
produced by a modern coal-fired station, to make atomic 
power attractive. 

Their cost estimates must presumably be closer to 
reality than earlier exercises since the building of the 
Atomic Energy Authority’s own power station at Calder 
Hall is well towards completion. This station is likely 
to be the first atomic power plant in the western world 
to operate and is the prototype for the first two power 
stations that BEA will start building in 1957. Its capital 
cost is estimated at £15 to £20 million, and its life work- 
ing range between 10 to 20 years—another unknown 
about atomic reactors. In the roundest figures, the 
initial cost of uranium fuel for such a reactor might be 
£5 million and it will probably have to be completely 
replaced every 3 to § years. 

The accompanying table shows a rough break-down 
of the costs of the 12 proposed atomic plants, as they 
are outlined in the programme. They will have a com- 
bined capacity of 1,500 to 2,000 megawatts and their 
total cost, including fuel and ancillary equipment, may 
reach £300 million—equivalent to between £150 and 
£200 per Kw capacity compared with {60 per Kw for 
a modern coal-fired station. These higher capital costs 
for the atomic powered station will presumably be off- 
set by lower running costs—and there will be room for 
some nice economic argument about the price of 
uranium or the value of by-product plutonium ; there 
will be considerable play here for the relative bargaining 
strengths of BEA and the Atomic Energy Authority 
which will design the plants, train the engineers, handle 
the fuel and for many years provide technical super- 
vision of the programme. The early plants will be of 
the type that produces plutonium which is a valuable 
atomic fuel. BEA will buy outright its uranium fuel 
from the Atomic Energy Authority and will be the owner 
of whatever plutonium is produced in the plants. This 
it will sell back to the Atomic Energy Authority. The 
price of the plutonium will be a big factor in deciding 
the eventual cost of the electricity generated. The two 
sides seem to meet on common ground with a price of 
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“many thousands of pounds a kilogram” for the 
plutonium. With the assurance of this by-product 
revenue, BEA should be able to generate at “ about ” 
0.6d. per unit—exactly the same as BEA’s estimate of 
the generating cost in a modern high-efficiency coal- 
fired station. 


But at this stage, any estimates about capital costs 
or generating costs can only be approximate, and BEA 
is proceeding with its initial investment of about {£40 
million for the first two stations on the broadest of 
assumptions that the cost of the atomic stations will 
not be higher than those of a new coal-fired station. 
The time for precise calculations will come after the 
Calder Hall reactors start to work. 

More important to BEA than the actual generating 
costs of the plants, which are bound to come down as 
designs improve, is the prospect they offer of some 
release from BEA’s dependence on coal supplies. 
Electricity consumption has been expanding steadily at 
the rate of about 7 per cent a year, and estimates suggest 
that this rate of expansion is likely to continue until the 
early sixties, when it might level off slightly to a rate 
of 6 per cent per annum and further to 5 per cent in the 
seventies. In 20 years, consumption might be three and 
a half times today’s level. A different price policy 
might produce different results on the pattern of 
demand, but on the basis of its present structure, BEA 
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might need almost to treble its existing installed capacity 
of 20,700 megawatts to §7,000 megawatts by 1975. 
BEA has never yet managed to complete more than 
1,500 megawatts of new capacity in any one year, but 
by the sixties it hopes to be bringing in up to 2,000 
megawatts of capacity a year. BEA used 37 million tons 
of coal last year to feed its 20,700 megawatts capacity. 
Even assuming that the efficiency of all the stations can 
be raised to about 30 per cent, which is today’s best stan- 
dard, BEA would need the equivalent of 65 million tons 
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of coal a year for 1965 to meet the estimated demand (or 
electricity, and possibly 100 million tons by 1975. 
Requirements could rise after that by between 4 and 5 
million tons a year. It is difficult to see how this col 
could be obtained, and alarming to contemplate what 
its cost might be. Oil provides an alternative fuel bur 
on present standards an expensive one, and it is against 
this background that atomic power as suggested by ‘ic 
Atomic Energy Authority at a figure in the region 
present coal generating costs at present coal pric:s 
becomes economically inviting. 

Starting slowly and gaining momentum, the plin 
prepared for BEA by the Atomic Energy Authoricy 
provides for the installation of its first four atomic sta- 
tions between 1957 and 1963, giving between 400 and 
800 megawatts of atomic capacity out of a total capacity 
that will by that date be approaching 35-40,000 meg:- 
watts. But between 1960 and 1965, BEA will speed 
up atomic construction and put in hand 8 stations with 
a probable capacity of more than 1,000 megawatts. Ky 
the end of the first ten years BEA might therefore have 
1,500 tO 2,000 megawatts of atomic capacity and 
perhaps 35,000 to 38,000 megawatts of coal fired 
capacity. But by that time, assuming BEA is installing 
2,000 megawatts of new plant every year, 2§ per cent 
of the new plant would be atomic stations and they 
would all be base-load stations gradually building up 
to form the back-bone of the power supplies. The 
second decade, from 1965 to 1975, might see atomic 
capacity making up 10,000 to 15,000 megawatts, and 
coal fired stations, 42,000 to 47,000 megawatts of the 
57,000 megawatts capacity that the country is estimated 
to need by that date. It is quite possible also that from 
the mid sixties or early seventies all the new power 
stations would be atomic. These figures suggest that 
the change to atomic power will be gradual, but since 
the atomic stations will all be base-load plants, they will 
in fact be supplying a higher proportion of the total 
power requirements than mere figures of capacity 
suggest. 

Instead of rising steadily and insatiably, BEA’s coal 
requirements might begin to level off to between 60 
and 70 million tons a year during the sixties, and the 
2,000 odd megawatts of atomic capacity installed would 
be producing roughly the same amount of electricity 3: 
5 to 6 million tons of coal. These comparisons need 
not be regarded as too precise, in order to show tha‘ 
by the sixties and seventies BEA’s difficulty may be, no‘ 
to sell electricity or to build power stations, but to buy 
enough fuel to keep its turbines turning. The atomic 
fuels, uranium, plutonium and thorium, may well be 
more readily available at those dates than coal in Britain 
in the quantities required and may be no more costly (0 
use. Other countries with a wider choice of fuels may 
want to look more closely at atomic costs. But to the 
Atomic Energy Authority in Britain must go the credi' 
for drafting the world’s first commercial atomic powe' 
project, and to BEA the credit for planning to put ‘ 
through. 


-- 
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Judgment on the Comet 


:* HE bid to put the Comet back in the air has begun. 
L -The government on the one hand and British 
rseas Airways Corporation on the other have 
unced that the Comets will go back into service ; 
ified and strengthened in accordance with the 
mmendations of the Court of Inquiry that investi- 
d the disappearance of two Comets in succession 

- the Mediterranean early last year. The Minister 

Transport and Civil Aviation, to whom the Court 

le its report, announced on Wednesday that the 

-rnment fully accepted its recommendations and he 

e some indication of what this decision would. mean 

practice. The first Comets, the only ones that went 

, service, cannot be modified and will be used for 

earch. But the Comet Is and IIIs can be brought 

p to the new standards suggested by the Court and 
OAC is increasing its present combined order for the 
vo types from 17 to 20. 

It has taken just over a year to determine why the first 
et airliner ever to go into passenger service, the 
Comet G-ALYP, ended its bright career in flames off 
he coast of Elba one Sunday morning in January, 1954. 
During that year not only the future of the Comet, but 
he future of all jet airliners has been sub judice. The 
Court of Inquiry that investigated. this accident, and 
the subsequent disappearance of another Comet under 

osely similar circumstances in the following April, pub- 
lished its report last week-end. Until it did so, airlines 
and aircraft manufacturers could not tell whether, and 
under what limitations, civil jet flying might be 
resumed, nor whether the jet airliner was still a com- 
petitor for international air traffic. 


* 


The Court has accepted the evidence of Sir Arnold 
Hall, director of the Royal Aircraft Establishment, that 
the first crash, at least, was due to metal fatigue and in 
all probability, the second, too. On the future of the 
Comet, the Court has approved the steps that the de 
Havilland Aircraft Company, the manufacturers, and 
the Air Registration Board (which certified the Comet 
for passenger operation) have proposed to deal with 
fatigue risks. Evidence before the Court on measuring 
the strength of a pressure cabin and the stresses upon it 
led the chairman, Lord Justice Cohen, to say: 

I may perhaps appropriately express the hope that this 
procedure will reassure the public as to the integrity of 
pressure cabins and will justify Sir Arnold Hall’s confi- 
dence that the Comet aircraft will fly again. 

The grounds for this confidence emerge from the 

body of the Court’s report ; the patient re-piecing of 
wreckage ; the experiments, tests, measurements, and 





deductions made by de Havillands during the construc- 
tion of the Comet and by the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment during their post-mortem on it. The report 
crosses a virtually undefined scientific frontier, examin- 
ing the behaviour of metals under stress, the nature of 
fatigue, and pressure differentials. The over-riding con- 
clusion that emerges from this detailed analysis is that 
the Comet cabin was too highly stressed to have a long 
life. That is, the pressures exerted on the envelope 
were beyond the strength of the metal to carry them for 
long. At certain points, the metal skin was carrying 
loads as high as 70 per cent of its ultimate strength, and 
was thus especially vulnerable to fatigue. It was demon- 
strated in three ways: 


(1) A Comet being fatigue tested in the water tank (to 
stimulate the effect of cycles of pressurising and de-pres- 
surising) failed from fatigue after the equivalent of 9,000 
hours flying. 

(2) Experiments on other Comets showed that at the 
point where the failure first occurred (the corner of a 
cabin window) local stresses were very high. With such 
high stresses applied intermittently, fatigue failure would 
be rapid. 

(3) Navy salvage vessels still in the Mediterranean when 
these inferences were being reached, were moved from 
areas where they had found most of the wreckage and 
given a course to trawl which, according to calculations, 
should yield the primary wreckage. The calculations 
proved to be right ; the trawlers recovered a section from 
the top of the cabin. This had left scratches and traces 
over the other wreckage, demonstrating that it must have 
been the first to fail. It had split along two small 
windows—around which the structure was heavily 
stressed—and these splits showed signs of fatigue. 


Any one of these demonstrations alone might not have 
proved conclusively that the failure of the Comet during 
flight was due to fatigue arising from local over-stress- 
ing. Taken together, they are difficult to disprove. 
There remains the second problem. How was this high 
stress concentration, with its invitation to early fatigue 
failure, allowed to occur ? De Havillands were aware 
from the start that the danger points of the Comet cabin 
were its doors and windows. The Court’s conclusion 
is that in the light of existing knowledge, when the air- 
craft were designed and built the de Havilland Aircraft 
Company had taken every precaution. They had tested 
and re-tested—and possibly over-tested—large sections 
of the Comet fuselage. The results of these tests sug- 
gested to them that the cabin would have a fatigue life 
of about ten years’ flying. The Court offers expiana- 
tions for the astonishing discrepancy between an esti- 
mated ten-year life and an actual failure after a year’s 
flying. The Company’s tests were not, as it turned out, 
truly representative of conditions in actual flight ; but 
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the makers are not blamed for not making greater use 
of strain gauges, nor for believing that their static and 
fatigue tests gave a relevant assurance for actual flight. 
Yet why did the fatal areas of heavy stress escape 
detection for so long, during the design and develop- 
ment of the aircraft and also during the detailed 
examination after the Comet crashed at Elba in January 
and before permission was given late in March to 
esume passenger services ? The answer seems to be 
that the actual area under extreme stress was small, 
localised around rivet holes and similar points. Mea- 
surements taken by de Havilland in the window areas 
covered what the Court described as “a considerable 
~ distance ” (it was a matter of 3 to 4 inches) and revealed 
a working stress of 28,000 lb per square inch. Strain 
gauge readings taken at one particular point by the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment gave a reading of 43,000 
lb per square inch. It is perhaps difficult for any layman 
to appreciate just how much new knowledge of fatigue 
and stress problems has been brought to light only dur- 
ing the Comet investigations at Farnborough. The wide 
gap that has been opened up between what was known 
before about pressure cabins and the forces exerted on 
them, and what is known now leads the Court to clear 
the makers of any blame for the weakness of the Comet 
cabin. 


What is the conclusion for the future ? The loads 
carried by pressurised cabins will have to be kept 
relatively low—that is, low in relation to the ultimate 
strength of the structure—if early fatigue troubles are 
to be avoided. Additional strength can be provided only 
at the expense of extra weight. Since the Comet 
investigations have shown that a small area of stress 
can lead to catastrophic failure, parallel tests on two 
complete airframes will be made before an airliner is 
granted its certificate of airworthiness. One will be a 
fatigue test to destruction on the lines of the water tank 
tests carried out on the Comet. The other will be a 
static test with detailed strain gauge readings ; taken 
together, these tests should give a reliable picture of the 
strength of the cabin, Even so, they will not reproduce 
all the stresses that occur in flight ; some conservative 
assumptions will still have to be made about these. On 
the fatigue tests alone there would be doubts about 
whether a single cabin was representative ; the fatigue 
life of nominally identical structures can differ widely. 
Hence the importance of ensuring that no high stress 
concentrations are allowed to build up in parts of the 
cabin. It is stress that invites fatigue, and low stress is 
the greatest safeguard against failure through fatigue. 

These conclusions apply to all highly pressurised 
aircraft, whether jet or turbo-prop, whether built in this 
country, or in the United States or in France. Water 
tanks are being assembled in California as well as at 
Farnborough. For the Comet in particular, they mean 
that window shapes must be altered ; the placing of 
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rivet holes and “ local stress raisers ” must be assessed 
in a new light ; heavier, stronger materials must be use: 
for the cabin structure. These are de Havilland’s own 
suggestions, approved by the Court. But the Court has 
gone further and suggests that the whole Comet contro! 
system should be reconsidered. Loads sufficient to 
break up a pressure cabin could be created by the action 
of the controls. The failure of the Comets’ may have been 
due to fatigue under load, but could a disastrous build- 
up of that load be helped by the action of the’controls ? 
There is no evidence to show that any such thing hap- 
pened, but the Court was told of differences of opinion 
among pilots about the present control system, and o/ 
criticisms of the “ lack of feel” of the controls made by 
one of the Indian assessors who conducted the inquiry 
into the Comet that crashed near Calcutta in 1953. The 
Court therefore concludes that a change in the control 
system is desirable. This recommendation will give rise 
to considerable relief among experts who have not been 
satisfied beyond all doubt that metal fatigue per se 
presented the complete explanation for the Comet 
disasters. 

It now rests with the airlines and with the flying 
public to weigh the known risks with the known advan- 
tages of jet flying. By using the more powerful engines 
now available, it will be hoped that de Havillands can 
put Comet IIs and Comet IIIs into the air strengthened 
and heavier, but with their economic performance un- 
impaired, and their safety assured within all reasonable 
limits. Those Comet IIs that are being modified for 
the RAF will be delivered towards the end of this year. 
The airlines however may not want the same kind of 
aircraft, with the same range and payload for delivery 
in two or three years’ time that they would have 
accepted last year, when Comet II services were origin- 
ally scheduled to start. During the next few weeks, de 
Havillands will hold talks with the customers for the 
Comets ; after these talks it will become clearer what 
form future Comet production will take. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
US DOLLARS [THOUSAND MILLION] 
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Whitewash for Fighters 


r is difficult to reconcile the sorry record of disappoint- 
| ment and delays over aircraft delivery that is given in 
the White Paper (Cmd. 9388) jointly presented by the 
Ministers of Defence and Supply on the supply of military 
aircraft with the bland assertions of that same white paper 

t the RAF is not equipped with obsolete aircraft and 
that the country’s air defences, far from being inadequate, 
are the best in the world at the present time. Statements 
of this kind, of questionable accuracy and impossible to sub- 
stantiate, can only seem deliberately designed to lull the 
public into a wholly unjustifiable state of complacency ; they 
are likely to frighten this country’s allies a great deal more 
than its potential enemies. This is not the way to inspire 
confidence in the government’s determination to press 
forward with a realistic defence policy. Whitewash simply 
will not stick on aircraft. 


The two that have given the most concern, the Swift 
and the Hunter fighters, are on the way to becoming classic 
examples of how aircraft development should not be 
handled. Their arrival in squadron service has been so long 
delayed that, except for reasons of prestige, no one much 
minds whether in fact they ever do arrive. Strenuous efforts 
have been made to salvage the Swift aircraft because it 
would have been a useful stepping-stone to the introduction 
of guided missiles. This hardly seems good enough. Why 
should men and resources still be diverted to testing and 
further developing aircraft for which—to give one example— 
11 different designs of tail have been proposed ? 


The Hunter, which is going into service, is an elegant 
and beautiful aircraft likely to earn high praise from its 
pilots, but, like Ferdinand, it has shown no disposition to 
fight. Apart from the succession of mechanical troubles that 
prevent the firing of its guns (what use are its four 30 mm 
cannon, even though they may deliver ten times the fire 
of the MIG ?), the Hunter’s performance is not up to the 
standard originally demanded by the RAF. The white 
paper admits that there is still room for development, but 
the Hunter is virtually obsolete. It is doubtful whether a 
day fighter of this class, without radar and without guided 
missiles, can do a useful job in intercepting high flying jet 
bombers of the kind that constitute the most serious threat 
to this country. The aircraft and the missiles that will do 
this are on order, and unless they, too, run into troubles 
as severe as those that have handicapped the Hunter and 
Swift—which would mean that none of the lessons of the 
Past ten years have been learned—then the front-line life 
of these aircraft is at the best about three years. This is 


the net product of five years of development and lavish sums 
of money. 


Business Notes 


New Methods for Supply? 


F the Swift and the Hunter were the only examples of 

misdirected energies it might be possible to accept the 
white paper’s explanation that the deliberate dropping of 
research into high-speed and swept-wing aircraft was the 
basic cause of their troubles. But one aircraft after another 
has run into difficulties; the Navy’s strike aircraft, the 
Wyvern, is still unfit for service 10 years after work first 
began on it. The anti-submarine Gannet has been lament- 
ably delayed and both these are relatively slow, straight- 
wing aircraft. The Canberra bomber is one of the few 
wholly successful postwar military aircraft; the Valiant 
may prove to be another but is not yet clear of develop- 
ment. 


These experiences seem at last to have made some dents 
in the armour of complacency that is encountered just as 
frequently in the design offices of the aircraft industry as 
it is among the government’s technical advisors. The 
development policy of the past ten years has been based 
on the conviction that this country can do by inspiration 
what in other countries is reached by basic hard work. The 
Swift and the Hunter were each intended to be a “ jump 
ahead” of competing design ; so was the Javelin which, 
in spite of the optimistic statements made about it in the 
white paper, shows disconcerting behaviour in the air. 
Their delivery record points the obvious moral. 


The white paper hints that at last this lesson has been 
learned ; that for the future, development will proceed by 
smaller steps. If this policy is faithfully followed, it should 
mean that an aircraft is more likely from the start to have 
its designed performance and will spend less time in teething 
troubles. Other steps, the promise of more research and the 
ordering of more prototypes to speed up testing, are largely 
administrative measures that, without a basic change of 
outlook, can alone do little to improve deliveries. There is, 
however, little evidence yet that this new policy is being 
put into practice. There is no visible stepping stone between 
the Hunter and the massive supersonic P.1 fighter that will 
replace it ; what new fighters will fly this year under govern- 
ment sponsorship are likely to be even more advanced in 
their way than the P.1. 


There is, moreover, no evidence of an intention to over- 
haul the government machinery for aircraft development. 
The obvious lesson of the white paper is that the system is 
even more in need of attention than the individual projects. 
There is no incentive under present arrangements to meet 
delivery dates and design specifications because there are no 
sanctions against manufacturers who fail to do so. An over- 
haui of Ministry of Supply methods and their responsibilities 
to other government departments on the one hand and to 
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the defence industries on the other is overdue. It would 
do more to reassure the public that past history will not be 
repeated than fatuous reassurance about deferices inter- 
polated between the White Paper’s factual evidence of 
muddle and misjudgment, 


Support for Sterling 


HE unseasonable weakness of sterling persists. On most 
days during the past week the US dollar in London 
has remained ominously steady at $2.787s-1s, a rigidity that 
suggests the presence of a supporting prop at the lower end 
of this spread. The hand of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account has indeed been clearly apparent on most days of 
the week, and although its intervention has not been massive 
it has been needed to prevent the rate from breaking through 
the “floor” of $2.78. The continuing weakness of the 
official rate is particularly- disappointing because favourable 
short-term money rates in London are still attracting funds 
from overseas. A sizeable amount of new money is 
reported to have come from Canada, helped on its way 
by this week’s reduction in the Canadian Bank rate from 
2 to 14 per cent. Though the arrival of short-term 
money from overseas on interest-arbitrage has been 
reflected in the US dollar-sterling rate, forward sales of 
sterling that match it have now pushed the three months’ 
dollar rate to a premium of §-} cents. Until the first week 
of this month the forward rate of the dollar was hanging 
fire around par. 

The most significant of this week’s features in the foreign 
exchange market has not been an occurrence—like the 
arrival of short-term money here—but absence of an 
occurrence. Commercial offerings of dollars against 
sterling springing from normal trade should now be in full 
seasonal spate. That spate has not been flowing. The 
reason is not that North American demand for sterling area 
products: is subnormal, but that these transactions are 
being settled with transferable sterling, the rate for which 
during the past week has hovered between $2.71}-}. At 
this level commodity shunting goes merrily on. The extent 
of these operations may be gauged from the size of the 
market in transferable sterling. The turnover in Zurich 
alone is estimated at about {1 million a day. In New York 
dealers are prepared to make a price in £100,000 of trans- 
ferable sterling with a spread of no more than one-tenth 
of a cent between buying and selling quotations. 


Whitehead Markets 


HE start of dealings in the £1 ordinary shares of White- 
7 head Iron and Steel Company provided the outstanding 
bright spot this week in a market of which nearly all sections 
were dragging downwards. The Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realisation Agency enjoyed, if not its greatest, certainly 
its most spectacular success. For the mere one million {1 
ordinary shares offered at §5s. there were no less than 
175,000 applications totalling about 35 million shares. For 
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former shareholders the basis was full allotment up to 15) 
shares, for applications up to 3,500 shares 150, and for ti. 
big applications 3 per cent of the amount required. [.- 
the non-preferential applicants a ballot was inevitable ; 
it 18,500 applicants were lucky, each of them receiving 5. 
shares irrespective of the number applied for. 

As soon as dealings started on Monday it was obviow; 
that big investors were going to build up their holdings an 
were prepared to do so at substantial premiums. The shar-, 
changed hands up to 7s. premium before settling down 
about 5s. 3d. premium. The flood of small amounts of sto. 
created a handling problem for jobbers, for it is estimate 
that something like half a million shares (half the capit: 
of the company) changed hands in the first two days 
dealing. Many of those shares must now have found per- 
manent homes and the market must be expected to gro: 
narrower. 

There is an obverse to that medal. About £30 million o 
the money that was put up for the Whitehead offer is now 
back in the hands of the applicants. It has not come bac 
into the market. Nor has there been any of the heavy buyin: 
for “ new time ” that has characterised the opening of some 
recent Stock Exchange accounts. The steam has for th: 
moment gone out of the industrial share market; the 
Financial Times industrial index fell from 195.5 to 192.1 
in the first three days of this week. In the gilt-edged marke: 
the slackness has been equally marked. At 111.36 on Wed- 
nesday the fixed interest index was at its lowest since Octo- 
ber, 1953. Some of the large investors have evidently mad: 
up their minds that the half per cent increase in Bank rat: 
was not enough to support sterling nor to nip inflation in th 
bud. They are prepared to assume that something mo: 
needs to be done and will be done. If the sales of gilt-edge 
have been only moderate during the present adjustment it 
because the*jobbers have widened their prices to check th- 
flow. The very fact that prices could fall further « 
Thursday, when fears of a further rise in Bank rate wer: 
proved false, underlined the fact that the big investors whos: 
operations affect the gilt-edged market believe the adjus' 
ment towards slightly dearer money is not complete. [If : 
has to happen, it is best that it should happen quickly. 


Imports and Exports Out of Step 


é by add point to his concern that Britain’s appetite for 
imports should not be allowed to outstrip its ability 
to pay for them the Chancellor of the Exchequer kep! 
the provisional trade figures for January in his pocke: 
until his speech at Manchester last week. Those figures 
confirm earlier indications that the value of imports—and 
probably the volume toe—is rising, while exports have 
marked time. Exports fell by £7 million to £248.7 million 
fob from the exceptionally high total in December, and 
the January figures too. were swollen—probably for the 
last time—by shipments delayed by the dock strike. The 
average value of exports in the four months from October 
onwards, when the strike began, amounted to {228.7 
million a month, no more than the average for the same 
four months of 1953-54, whereas the average for the first 
nine months of the year was 6 per cent higher than io 
the same period of 1953. 
Ne 
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WELL KNOWN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
WISHES TO ACQUIRE 
SUBSTANTIAL EXPORT FIRM 


Fly and Relax 


. in the comfort of pressurised Super D.C.6 and 
Convair Liners—enjoy Sabena’s meals or refresh- 
ments free on board. 

Sabena serves from LONDON & MANCHESTER 
over 8 Destinations and 32 Countries including 

































An important corporation in a _ strong 


BRUSSELS MADRID NUREMBERG . : oy ; ‘ ‘ ; 
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LUXEMBOURG LISBON HAMBURG field, with shares listed on the New York 
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also be interested in purchase of a partial 
e CONGO and direct service from j interest. 


HESTER TO NEW YORK 
BOOK THROUGH YOUR SABENA APPOINTED TRAVEL AGENT £ 


SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 


ent Street, London, W.1, Mayfair 6442 Vs 
enor Gardens, London, $.W.1 Sloane 3439 Ey 
nus, Royal Exchange, 
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In case of purchase or merger, competent management 
will be retained. 


2 Deansgate 6956 Communicate with our Advertising Agency 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. City 6018/9 
all St., Birmingham, 3 Central 7434/5 FRANK KIERNAN & CO. 
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92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Hymatic undertake the design, 
the development and the precision production 


of pneumatic, hydraulic and electro-magnetic valves, 
actuating mechanisms and air compressors. 


We welcome enquiries. 
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It was simpler with stone axes! 


In ages past, man’s tools were simple and 
sturdy. But now the devices he needs are 
often fine and delicate and of an infinite 
complexity. For whereas the Neolithic flint- 
knapper, setting forth to trade, merely slung 
the requisite number of axe-heads into a skin 
bag, our modern manufacturer requires some 
stouter protection for his detergents and his 
television sets. 


Without modern packaging, our present way 
of life would be well-nigh impossible. Already 
over half the packaging board produced in 
Britain is made by Thames Board Mills. And 
the higher our standard of living rises, the 
greater the demand for “Thames Board” and 
“Fiberite” cases. Vital indeed is the 

part that Thames Board Mills have © 
to play in the nation’s economy. 


Thames Board Mills Limited 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


PURFLEET, ESSEX AND WARRINGTON, LANCS 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 
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“FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard. 
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imrorts, on the other hand, rose by {19 million in 
January to £332.6 million cif, bringing the monthly average 
ober-January to £300 million a month (is the back- 
-om the dock strike now washed out from the import 
The October/January rate was 8 per cent 

than in the same months a year ago, and contrasts 

with a stable value of imports between the first nine 
mon os of 1954 and 1953. With re-exports {£2 million 


= 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(g million—monthly averages) 
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| Imports | Exports lRe-exports Trade 


cif. fob. fob. Deficit 
| | 





ter ... | 272-4 208-5 10-0 53-9 

cee fae 210-0 8-0 73-7 

‘ 2749 211-6 8-5 54-9 

ae | ee 250-6 8-7 36°1 

nuary ....ee | eee 225-8 8-1 48-2 
lst quarter... | ‘2I$-8 224°5 9-3 40-0 
284-1 223°9 8-6 51-6 

2792 221+1 7-9 50-2 

289-3 222-0 7°8 59°4 


ry* wiees 332-6 248-7 10-5 73-5 
* Provisional. 


higher last month at £10.§ million, the gross visible trade 
deficit rose by £24.2 million in January to £73.§ million, 
and the monthly average deficit for the four months, at 
{62.9 million, was £23.7 million higher than in the same 
period a year ago. It is too soon to conclude that exports 
have shot their bolt, but it is not too soon for the Chan- 
cellor to call for greater efforts, and to give a warning 
that he will give the credit reins another gentle tug if home 
consumption appears to be greedy. 


More from Imps 


.\ increase in the Imperial Tobacco Company’s dividend 

{ \ 1s quite an event. Allowing for the effect of the free 

sue there has been no true change in the rate since 

This year some investors had been hoping—rather 

expecting—that the dividend would go up and there 

been occasional spurts in the price of the {£1 stock. 

(the announcement of a dividend of 21 per cent, against 

er cent, added Is. to the price, so that at 62s. 6d. the 

k units yield 6.7 per cent. That yield looks high for a 

x that still has ‘an element of equity in it. But the 

nature of the stock has not been altered. Tobacco 

and earnings are above all things steady, and as 

perial Tobacco’s net earnings are distributed nearly up 

the hilt there is little prospect of a spectacular change 

' dividends either up or down, The recent assessment 

iat “Imps” may be thought of as “a first class prefer- 

nce share with a high yield ” needs only slight amendment 
‘© read “a first class participating preference stock.” 

Imperial Tobacco’s income comes from three sources and, 

“oTtunately, these can be traced with some precision in the 
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accounts: First, there are the profits earned from the sale 
of cigarettes and tobacco. These are revealed in the parent 
companys’ accounts, which show an advance in the trading 
profit in the year to October 31st from £18,823,674 to 
£19,564,246. But £325,000 of this increase is derived 
from a change in the accounting formule and only 
£415,572 is attributable to trading. The increase in 
profits came in a year when wages went up, and it 
suggests that Imperial Tobacco took a bigger share of the 
tobacco trade in this country at the expense of its smaller 
competitors. Secondly, there are the profits earned by its 
ancillary subsidiaries, which sell paper and packaging 








Parent Company Group 


1953 | 1954 


| 







Years to Oct. 31 





1953 1954 





22,633 














Trading profit....... 

Investment income .. 3,004 3,619 
Total income........ 24,028 26,252 
Fame. ot ks i oes 13,579 14,499 
WOE BNORE Ss i 6s kes 10,449 11,753 
Ordinary dividends .. 6,611 6,942 






materials outside the group as well as inside it. Such 
profits are added to those earned from cigarettes and tobacco 
in the consolidated accounts. - The increase in the con- 
solidated trading profit from £21,024,368 to {22,633,318 
points directly to bigger earnings by these subsidiaries. 
Lastly, there is the income that Imperial Tobacco Company 
receives from its investments, notably from its holding in 
the British American Tobacco Company. The increase in 
BAT’s dividend last year is reflected in the expansion in 
“* dividends and interest ” from £3,004,243 to £3,618,810. 
After tax the group’s net income went up by about {1.3 
million ; of this increase just over £300,000 more was paid 
out to ordinary stockholders. 


Abbey National Record 


wo building societies—Woolwich Permanent and 
Co-operative Permanent—reached {100 million in 
total assets last year. Hitting the {200 million target is 
a more strenuous test that only Halifax had previously com- 
pleted. But the Abbey National has now done it with a 
great bound from {181 million to £213 million of total 
assets in a single year. Size itself is not a virtue, but it is a 
measure of success, of ability to satisfy both the lender and 
the borrower. The Abbey National has achieved that 
success with an inevitable sacrifice of the ratio of reserves 
to total assets, which have fallen from 4.2 per cent to 3.9 
per cent, but with a substantial gain in liquidity which has 
risen from 13 per cent to 14.7 per cent. The pace of 
growth in total assets (17.8 per cent) outstrips the general 
experience of building societies. 

The society at December 31 still had a small depreciation 
(£69,097) on its gilt-edged portfolio of £6.7 million whereas 
at the end of 1953 there was a depreciation in terms of 
market prices of £340,865 on a portfolio of £8.7 million. 
The depreciation had thus been nearly cleared off. What 
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is more significant is that the society seems to have fore- 
seen the present fall in the gilt-edged market and provided 
against it. The holding of British Government stocks has 


ABBEY NATIONAL RECORD 
Years ended Dec. $l 
(£ million) 











1953 1954 
Shareholders’ funds...........<e2s 151-2 181-2 
Denasstors Sasds 6. ok sik cise 20-1 21-3 
Morteack 96ers 3. eis kee eo i 156-4 180-7 
Tbas Bets i a ese a pie eee 181-2 213-5 
J iquid RE 5 so os we cadeneoweee } 23°5 | 3l “4 
Ratio liquid to total assets..........4. £3-°0% 3 14-7% 
OMT eo dk ik Sees VRS eS 7:7 | 8-4 
Ratio reserves to total assets......... 4-2% | 3°I% 





been cut from £8.7 million to £6.7 million while the 
holding of loans to local authorities, which are immune 
from market fluctuation because they are unquoted, has 
been built up from £9.6 million to {19.3 million—a 
shrewd investment change, that must be paying good 
dividends now. 


Skirmish in Tea 


FREE market is a sensitive thing, constantly expressing 
[ \ in price the mood of the moment among buyers and 
sellers. To the tea buyer’s own efforts to bring prices down 


have recently been added the campaign waged in Parliament 


and the press and the resistance of consumers. Last Wed- 
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nesday that pressure was for an hour or so strong enough 
to topple a market that had been weakening for some time. 
The price of one low 
grade of tea that on 
s- d. Monday had sold in 


Where the Money Goes 


1 tb. of tea at Colombo 


auction this week....... 4 8} the London auctions 
Buying agent’s commission $ for 6s. a lb collapsed 
EE PE eS tre 1 183 to 3s. 6d. a lb, and 


Freight and insurance to 
London, and handling 
GRUNGE... 5 env oun Oasis 5 

Blending and distribution, 
including biender’s gross 


some other grades fel! 
to about 4s. 4d. a lb. 
But such prices were 


pratt - 06 16-20 cc iP 6 too low to last; the 
Retailer’s margin......... 1 0 market rallied, and by 
WE cis ee ee “g 74 the close common tea 
——— had recovered to §s. 8d. 

Present retail price ...... & 4* 


a lb, compared with 
6s. 3d. on Monday and 
6s. 8d. a week earlier. 
If the London market settles down at about the present level 
and prices in Calcutta and Colombo fall into line, it should 
be possible to avoid another increase in retail prices. The 
testing time still lies ahead, however—from April to August, 
when shipments from India are seasonally low. 


* Retail prices are still below re- 
placement costs of tea in Ceylon. 


Building Society Growth 


GUESSING game has begun about the building societies’ 
figures for last year. That they will show an out- 
standing increase over 1953 and all earlier years is not in 
doubt. The Building Societies Gazette suggests that a figure 
of £1,900 million for total assets (against £1,642 million in 
1953) is not impossible. The Building Societies Associa- 





Heat Pump in the Kitchen 


they are designed to operate; the 
domestic version now offered to British 





ny refrigerating mechanism works 

by taking in heat in a region of low 
temperature and giving it out in a region 
of higher temperature. A domestic re- 
frigerator is concerned with the colder 
region, its storage compartment, not with 
the surrounding air that it makes slightly 
warmer. The essentially similar “ heat 
pump” at the Royal Festival Hall is 
concerned in winter with the warmer 
region, the interior of the hall, not the 
River Thames that it makes slightly 
cooler (in such British summer months 
as require it, the system can be operated 
to cool the hall). A domestic heat pump 
that has now come on to the market 
makes use of both regions ; it takes heat 
from the interior of the larder and from 
a refrigerated compartment within itself 
and delivers this heat into a 30-gallon 
storage water heater. 

Most electric refrigerators work by 
compressing the “ refrigerant,” a volatile 
liquid, so that it condenses into a liquid 
and gtves out heat in the warmer region, 
and then passing it through an expansion 


valve into an evaporator that the com- 
pressor has been exhausting ; the volatile 
liquid under very low pressure boils 
there, taking in latent heat from the 
cooler surrounding region within which 
this takes place ; and then is sucked into 
the compressor to repeat the cycle. The 


Condenser 





Expansion Valve 


efficiency of the mechanism ‘depends 
upon the amount of heat it can shift 
in this way and-the amount of work—in 
this case electrical _energy—that it 
expends in doing so. 

Such heat pumps theoretically offer 
very high ratios of efficiency, depending 
upon the primary temperature at which 


housewives, designed to operate at a 
comparatively low temperature, is still 
estimated to put into the water container 
twice the heat equivalent of the electrical 
energy that it consumes. Two British 
companies are known to have been 
experimenting with domestic apparatus 
based on the heat pump principle— 
Ferranti and a smaller London concern, 
Brentford Electric. The smaller com- 
pany is now offering its own version 
through certain Electricity Boards; it 
is quoting an approximate price of £125 
including purchase tax, and taking 
orders for three months’ delivery. Fer- 
ranti’s version is listed at about £14! 
including tax; this has been sold on a 
limited scale in the Manchester area. 

This initial cost might roughly be 
compared with a small refrigerator, 
costing perhaps £60 with purchase ta‘, 
and a storage water heater, which costs 
£60-£70 including tax. The combined 
units in the heat pumps, according to 
their two makers, would have a running 
cost considerably lower than that of 4 
normal storage heater alone. 
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tion in its new bulletin has also produced figures from the 
returns of its own members so far available. The figures 
are not totals either for the movement as a whole or even 
for the membership of the association. But they tend in the 
same direction as the Gazette’s estimate. If the total assets 
at the end of 1954 bear the same relationship to the associa- 
tion’s figure of £1,654 million as did the final 1953 figure 
of £1,642 million to their 1953 estimate of £1,405 million, 
total assets at the end of 1954 would not be far from {£1,900 
million and the growth of the movement’s resources during 
1954 in the region of 17 per cent. 

The true growth for the movement as a whole in 1954 
may be a little—but only a little—less impressive. That is 
partly because the association has been making efforts to 
expedite figures from its members and the proportion avail- 
able this year may have improved, and partly because the 
figures for the Halifax Society are not yet available: with 


(£ million) | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


J 


292 | 368 





Shares and deposits received.... | 256 | 

Shares and deposits withdrawn . | 163 | 170 | 196 

Advances made.............-. ee Ie 1 we 

Advances repaid (incl. interest) . . 189 206 | 242 

Cash and trustee securities ..... 189 216 | 265 

Combined assets ...3.<. fas tn ve 1,238 1,405 | 1,654 
Source : Building Societies Association 


(Returns so far available from members.) 


its lower rates the Halifax may have grown more slowly 
than the average. But though the finances of the movement 
are growing rapidly, they have nevertheless been fully em- 
ployed ; liquid assets have swelled only because bigger 
liquid assets were needed to support bigger mortgages. It is 
all the more surprising that there should currently be a 
move to extend the maximum length of mortgages. But 
current expectations are that one or two societies may 
follow the lead of the Co-operative in offering 35-year 
mortgages. Is that concession likely to be a good bargain 
for borrowers ? Consider a mortgage of £1,000. On a 
20-year basis with interest at 43 per cent the monthly 
payment is £6 8s. 2d. If the 35-year option is taken the 
monthly cost drops to {4 15s. §d. On the other hand the 
total repayment of interest and principal over 20 years is 
£1,537 and over 35 years £2,005. The borrower pays an 
extra {438 of interest on the longer loan. 


A Lure to Savers 


T is recorded that in the early days of the productivity 
drive some Clydeside shipyards found it difficult to 
get apprentices to work overtime. The money was good, 
but the apprentices were reluctant. Then someone found 
the simple answer of separate pay packets for overtime. 
Mother did not see the second packet and the problem 
was resolved. A little of the same idea occurs in the present 
drive of the trustee savings banks. One of their plans for 
encouraging new savers is the “ direct transfer” method. 
With the worker’s consent a weekly deduction is made from 
his pay packet. It establishes a credit (usually once a 
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month) at the local Trustee bank and the pay packet <.ys 
nothing about any deduction. In some parts of the country 
it is still the custom (which sounds peculiarly French) {or 
pater familias to hand his pay packet unopened to his wife. 
Hence an undisclosed transfer to a bank would give him 
a nice little hidden reserve. How far does “ direct trans{-r ” 
build up real savings and how far secret spending mony ? © 
At the Trustee savings banks conference this week it was 
reported that 25 per cent of these direct transfers is drawn 
out at once ; another 25 per cent quickly, a third is short- 
term savings for holidays, and the last quarter looks ‘ike 
real long-term savings. 

That intriguing exercise in the economics of family rcla- 
tions is not general nor necessarily laudable. And it is not 
the main source of the much better figures shown by ‘he 
Trustees savings banks for the year ended November 1 ith 
last. Their total balances held for depositors rose by {55.7 
million to £1,133.9 million at a time when deposits in the 
Post Office were still falling. Of the total increase ouly 
£2.2 million occurred in the ordinary department which 
pays 24 per cent on deposits; {4.7 million occurred 
the government stock department and {49.0 milli 
occurred in the special investment department. In this 
department depositors are paid 23/3 per cent, since here 
the Trustee savings banks are allowed a little more freedom 
of investment than in the ordinary department where the 
National Debt Office simply takes all the money and allows 
{2 17s. per cent on it-—{2 ros. per cent for the depositor 
and 7s. for all the bank’s expenses. Depositors who hold 
a respectable balance in the ordinary department move 
into the special investment department in fair numbers — 
attracted by the extra $ per cent or 3 per cent. 


n 


5 
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Canadian Eagle Plans 


ANADIAN EAGLE OIL COMPANY has announced a scheme 

for getting rid of its whole class of 854,770 partici- 
pating preference shares by converting each of them into 
one and one-tenth ordinary shares. At the same time ii \s 
increasing its authorised capital to 40 million ordinary shares 
of no par value of which even after the scheme has gone 
through only 24,104,102 will be in issue. The market 
received the news without enthusiasm; it had hoped for 


a free scrip issue or a bid for this important oil shipping 


business from the Shell group which already holds 21 per 
cent of the equity, or at the least for an indication of an 
increased dividend. By Thursday Canadian Eagle bearer 
had dropped from Monday’s price of 50s. 9d. to 448. 10 
a weak oil market. 

Sellers in the market seem to have missed the main point 
of the company’s plan. It precludes neither a scrip issuc 
nor an increased dividend. Nor does it promise either of 
those happy events. But if the company had such ideas i" 
mind the present scheme would be a necessary preliminary. 
The company’s articles are old and doubts have arisen as (© 
the true nature of the participating rights. Those doubts 
would have to be resolved either if there were a capita'- 
isation of reserves or a substantial increase in the dividend. 
The present rate of ordinary dividend is 1s. 6d. per share ; 
the fixed preferential dividend of 23.88 cents is roughly 
Is. 9d. per share. Since the company announces that 
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carnings for 1954 will show an increase, it is clear that the 
meaning of the participating rights might soon have had 
to be tested. 

Only two solutions were possible, long and costly processes 
the Canadian courts or a scheme for getting rid of the 
participating preference rights. The second alternative is 
.osen and the only question is whether it is fair to both 
sses. The ordinary shareholders suffer a slight dilution 
their equity that may well be cheap at the price. The 
reference shareholders gain a great deal. They get a 
per cent increase in their shareholding. They have the 
ht to opt to receive bearer stock; for this is the first 
‘war occasion on which fresh bearer stock has been 
rmitted to British residents. They also gain an increase 
net income even assuming no increase in dividend. This 
; from the fact that Canadian Eagle controls Eagle Oil 
pping Company. Tax relief is obtained on that part of 
ihe parent’s earnings that stems from the already taxed 
nings of the shipping subsidiary. Last year’s ordinary 
end was subject to tax on 66 hundredths of its total 

unt but the fixed preferential dividend is fully taxed. 


Investment in Machine Too!s 


ry‘ HE upsurge of orders for new machine tools in the last 
| half of 1954 indicates that private industry is at last 
beginning to invest more rather than talking about it ; but 
these figures are at best only a rough guide to the future 
plans of industrialists. Chairmen’s speeches, the steady 
volume of industrial 
borrowing in the 
new issue market, 
and the Board of 


MACHINE TOOLS DELIVERIES 
£Mn AND NEW ORDERS 
23 






Export Orders Trade’s statistics of 
20 Deliveries eo new — factory con- 
fe struction _ licences, 





are other pointers 
that suggest a 
general expansion of 
orders for new plant. 
One may regret the 
absence of a fuller 





(univ et Ww WV 
—1953-—--—-19 54 
L Sore, intentions—such as 
| the Department of 
Commerce issues in the United States—but, as the Treasury 
Bulletin for Industry remarks this week, these signs are 
encouraging, 

Last year the machine tool industry produced about £64 
million worth of tools and received about £80 million worth 
of new orders. In 1953 deliveries exceeded fresh orders by 
about £15 million ; this was not entirely unwelcome at the 
ume as it enabled the industry to pare its delivery dates 
hearer to those of its oversea competitors. Most of the 
improvement last year seems to have occurred in the second 
half of the year, when home orders were nearly half as much 
again as current deliveries.. The industry, as a whole, now 
has about 15 months’ work in hand. Most makers of general 
Purpose tools claim to have work for up to six months or 
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" lzawe, whereas last summer they were delivering from stock. 


The specialist tool makers always had ‘more work in their 
books ; apparently some are now fully booked for two or 
three years ahead. 

These figures include the £6 million or so Russian 
orders the industry secured last autumn for delivery between 
1955 and 1957 (licences for £12 million were originally 
granted); but they do not include the large number of tools 
that the automobile industry will be needing in the next few 
years. It is a little early, perhaps, to doubt whether the 
industry will be able to meet its growing commitments. But 
it is still plagued, to a greater extent than any other pro- 
ducer of capital goods, by fears and bitter memories of 
surplus capacity in the "thirties. Its reluctance to expand 
capacity faster than it has been doing is at present 
re-inforced by an extreme shortage of skilled workmen. And 
the opportunity for parcelling out contracts amongst other 
machinery makers with capacity to spare—the expensive and 
unsatisfactory device used for years for some defence 
orders—has now disappeared. 


Cinderella Steps Out—In Furs 


OR several years the fur trade has been the Cinderella 
of the commodity markets. Apart from the ever-desir- 
able and costly mink, raw furs have been only a little dearer 
than before the war, whereas prices of most commodities 
are some three times higher. The feminine public has 
preferred to spend its money on an ever-widening range of 
other durable goods, and in the major consuming country, 
the United States, demand has also suffered from changes 
in social habits. But there are signs that Cinderella is now 
stepping out to a brighter future. Sales of finished furs are 
improving, stocks are low and furriers are buying eagerly in 
anticipation of a still better season next autumn. Prices have 
risen in the last few months, and the first sales of the new 
season’s furs in London, the centre of the world trade, have 
been remarkably buoyant. Continental countries, particularly 
Germany and France, have dominated the bidding, and 
prices are up to §0 per cent higher than in the autumn. 
That sharp recovery does not merely reflect the improve- 
ment in sales of fur coats, nor the gradual return to fashion 
of fur trimmings, which were a major outlet before the war. 
The revival has come when stocks of raw furs are low and 
supplies of wild furs are declining ; by the middle of last 
year prices of many furs had dropped to a level that drove 
trappers to seck other employment. Supplies of American 
musquash, for example, a staple item of the trade, are only 
about one-third of the amount caught last season, and in the 
Siberian forests other preoccupations appear to have been 
responsible for a decline in supplies from Russia. The 
better demand for furs in this country cannot be attributed 
to the reduction in purchase tax from 75 to 50 per cent, for 
the rise in prices has wiped that out. The main reasons, as 
in other countries, are greater prosperity and the turn of 
fashion’s fickle wheel. It is too early to say that the fur trade 
has left all its problems behind, but the prospect is certainly 
for a firm market for some time, 3 
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Courage and Barclay 


# 


HE merger of two large London and Home Counties 
brewers—Barclay Perkins and Courage—occurs in the 
very area where beer sales have been badly hit and receipts 
disappointing. Last summer the two breweries arranged 
to sell each other’s bottled beers through their houses ; now 
they have “agreed in principle to the desirability of a 
merger by the formation of a holding company to acquire 
the share capitals.” The details of the scheme are still 
being worked out. Both are family businesses and both 
have had similar profit records since the war. After the 
dismal decline in profits just after the war, their earnings 
in the last three years have been going up—but only slowly. 
Other London brewers have. sought other ways out; 
some have absorbed smaller firms, usually in the provinces ; 
others again—Watney Combe Reid and Mann Crossman 
and Paulin are examples—have tried to foster the sale of 
their bottled beers outside the London area. The merger 
of two close competitors may thus be a straightforward 
riposte to these efforts of their rivals to expand trade. 
Economies can arise from such a merger. The cost of 
transporting beer can be reduced and some of the smaller 
brewing plants could be closed down. Potential economies 
might go even further. Would it not be economical to close 
some public houses in areas where both companies are well 
represented? And might it not be tempting for such a large 
concern—as will emerge from the merger—to think over the 
possibilities of selling its bottled beers over a wider area ? 


Refuge for the Market 


HE addition of a big and well-established insurance 
T company to the list of quoted insurance shares is rare 
but welcome. The {1 “A” ordinary and 10s. “B” 
(non-voting) ordinary shares of Refuge Assurance company 
to be introduced on the Stock Exchange in April will be 
in that class. Few details of this marketing operation are 
yet available. It is clear that both classes of the Refuge 
capital will be “ heavy ” shares ; the nominal capital, which 
will be £600,000 when the shares are introduced, is backed 
by assets that at the end of 1953 were already over £133 
million. The company’s business, particularly formidable 
in the North of England and in industrial life assurance, 
started in 1864 and is now deeply entrenthed ; its 500,000 
ordinary life policies at the end of 1953 assured over £135 
million ; its eight million industrial policies assured over 
£175 million. 

How will the market assess the Refuge shares amongst 
the other insurance equities ? Industrial life assurance is 
not the most rapidly expanding branch of insurance, and 
it is the branch most open to political risk. But since 1953 
the basis of the business has been broadened. The com- 
pany then acquired the share capital of Federated Employers 
Insurance Association and its activities now include all 
branches of insurance except marine and aviation business. 
Muth will depend at first on the detailed marketing 
arrangements. The families of the president, Mr J. 
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Wilcock Holgate, and the chairman, Mr William Proctor 
Smith, are believed to be large owners of the shares. If 
they agree to supply the market with sufficient shares to 
secure a free market, a good middle position in the insur- 
ance list—perhaps roughly equivalent to that occupied by 
Pearl Assurance, whose {1 shares offer a yield of about 
4.7 per cent—seems justified. 


More Accidents in Industry 


N 1953, for the first time since the war, there was a 
I significant increase in the number of accidents in British 
industry ; there were 181,637 during the year, an increase 
of just over 2 per cent. The trend, certainly, 1s still down- 
ward, and the 1953 figure was about 20 per cent lower 
than in 1938, though the total working population has 
grown very considerably. The accident rate per thousand 
workers in factories was only 22.7 for 1953, against about 
30 in 1937. Broadly, therefore, work in British industry 
continues to grow safer ; but some of the trends are dis- 
turbing. Since 1949, the accident rates for women and 
girls have shown little change, as against the steady reduc- 
tion amongst men; in 1953, the number of accidents to 
girls went up by 6 per cent, almost entirely in the textile 
industries. Factories that employ large staffs of women and 


ACCIDENT RATES IN FACTORIES 


number per thousand persons employed 





girls, as the Chief Inspector of Factories, Sir George Barnet, 
says in his report on 1953, are often not among the industries 
conventionally considered dangerous ; “ possibly they feel 
that no great effort is called for (in accident prevention), or 
alternatively the psychological approach may be wrong.” 
The Chief Inspector’s point about psychological approach 
may indeed have a wider application. American managers 
visiting Britain often argue that here the emphasis is put 
upon preventing the worker from being injured, by guard 
tails or machine design: there the emphasis is on train- 
ing the worker not to get hurt, and weeding out the 
accident-prone. How far this is true, and which approach 
is the better, are points on which opinions differ. _ But the 
sad recital in these yearly reports of cases where the expert 
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BP POWERS THE PLANES 


BP MEANS POWER in the air; power both for 
turbo-props and piston-engined aircraft. Iceland and Fiji. 


service on airfields in places as far apart as 


The BP Aviation Service provides the power In the air, on land and at sea, BP products 


for many well-known national airlines. Its green and BP research are speeding the pace of 
and yellow symbol stands for swift and efficient progress all over the world. 


ne ONE ELAS SENN NOES GOES EAE OPO CAR 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


(PREVIOUSLY ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED) 


whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Special Energol 'Visco-static' Motor Oil 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD...as in Britain 


















AUSTRALIA, vast homeland of 
9,000,000 of our cousins, is the world’s 
most abundant source of wool. 
Livestock raising, dairy farming, agriculture 
and mining -— Australia’s other great 
and ever-growing industries, steadily enrich 
@ young progressive nation and 
contribute mightily to the strength of the 
Commonwealth. 
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ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 


put business on record...at less cost 


COMPLETELY VERSATILE,—The @A@ieanl “ctass 31” pmect- 
ENTRY ACCOUNTING MACHINE. INSTANTANEOUSLY ADAPTABLE to all 
phases of Commercial, Industrial and Financial accounting. PAY- 
ROLL and SALARY RECORDS * LEDGERS of EVERY KIND (with 
simultaneous analysis and completion of related records and docu- 
ments) * STORES RECORDS * MATERIAL and STOCK CONTROL 
*% COSTING and all varieties of special records for particular 





requirements. 
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worker habitually takes risks (so that sometimes it is the 
apprentice trying to emulate him who has: the accident), 
or judges a guard or shield more hindrance than help, does 
raise some doubt whether the British approach, deriving as 
it does from a historical tradition of prevention in factory 
legis'ation, does put enough emphasis on the human element. 


Cocoa Feels Its Way 


y traders in commodities knew what production and con- 
| imption would be their lives would be placid and prices 
more stable. But markets are often working in the dark, 
as the raw cocoa market is now. In London last month 
Accra cocoa for March/May shipment rose by £30 to about 
{410 a ton. The advance reflected troubles in the Far 


East. worsening crop prospects in West Africa and changes. 


in the Brazilian exchange rates, which stimulated local 
demand for raw cocoa among makers of cocoa butter. This 
month prices have fallen back to a little below the average 
‘cent months, with Accra cocoa for March/May ship- 
ent at about £372 a ton. That may have been nothing 
more than a normal reaction, but no one knows whether 
small crops in West Africa will be offset in Brazil and 
by a further fall in world consumption of cocoa beans. 
Assuming that the Brazilian crop. proves to be a little above 
average, Gill and Duffus estimate that world production 
n 1954-5§ will be some 730,000 tons, a fall of 25,000 tons 
from the previous year. World consumption is estimated 
io have fallen by 60,000 tons last year to 740,000 tons. 
Hence production and consumption may be just balanced, 
it would be a fine, sensitive balance. 


Navigational Aids in Ships 


R ECENT collisions between ships, one or both fitted with 
\\ radar, came in for some sharp comment in the annual 

port of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association last week. 
. short time ago a collier, less than a year old and equipped 
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with every modern aid to navigation, ran ashore on a clear 
night in the Firth of Clyde. Surprise is often expressed that 
the advent of radar and other electronic aids to navigation 
have not done more to reduce marine casualties, and it may 
be asked whether shipowners are getting value for the con- 
siderable sums of money they expend on such equipment. 
Shipowners are businessmen, and the rate at which these 
navigational aids are being installed shows that they them- 
selves are convinced of their value. This value shows itself 
not so much in a reduction in the number of accidents as in 
savings of time—and therefore of money—on successful 
voyages. More accurate navigatior: means a shorter distance 
run, while the ability to maintain safely a reasonable speed 
in fog brings an obvious saving of time. Where casualties 
do occur, it is usually found that undue reliance has been 
placed in equipment, and well-proved principles of sea- 
manship ignored. As the name indicates, navigational aids 
are at best aids to navigation ; they supply information, on 
which the seaman must judge the situation and take the 
necessary action. But though such incidents have perhaps 
been more numerous than might have been expected, the 
actual numbers have not been large, and they are likely 
to diminish as experience and training facilities improve. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The {1 ordinary stock units of Leyland Motors closed 
5s. higher at 126s. 3d., after touching a new peak of 
131s. 3d., on Wednesday on the news of 2 bigger dividend 
and a scrip issue. Following an increase in the trading 
profit in the year to September 30th from £2,997,498 to 
£3,135.383 and a proportionately bigger increase in net 
profits (from £771,297 to £1,056,311), the ordinary divi- 
dend ‘has been raised from 25 to 30 per cent. And the 
directors propose to make a 200 per cent free scrip issue. 


* 


At the opening of the February series of wool sales in 
London on Wednesday, New Zealand crossbred wools were 
between 23 and § per cent dearer than at the close of the 
January sale and in line with prices in New Zealand, 


Company Notes 


“ICHARD THOMAS AND 
\LDWINS. The biggest operation 

. facing the Iron and Steel Realisation 
ncy is the sales of the shares of 
ard Thomas and Baldwins and the 

| Company of Wales. The agency 
not yet decided whether to sell the 
concerns as separate entities or as 
large unit. Richard Thomas and 
dwins, one of the founder companies 
Steel of Wales, hived off its shares in 
_iatter company to the agency at the 

‘< Of 1953. There would, therefore, be 
“w financial complications in arranging 
‘wo separate offers. But there are some 
erounds for arguing that the two com- 
pamies should be merged and sold as one 
concern. RTB did pass over some of its 
‘nplate and blackplate mills and land and 








house properties to Steel of Wales. More 
important than this historical link is the 
fact that both concerns operate in the 
same geographical area and both produce 
similar products, principally sheet steel 
and tinplate. But it would require a 
monster operation to sell off the shares in 
the group that would emerge from such 
an amalgamation. 

Whatever form the ultimate offer to the 
public takes, its chances will be improved 
and its timing expedited by the results 
that the two companies have just pub- 
lished. The preliminary statement from 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins for the 
year to October 2nd reveals a growth in 
profits, after depreciation but before tax, 
from £6.844,958 to £8,171,987. The net 
profit is returned at £4,037,202, compared 


with £3,131,795, and much of that profit 
has been retained to help to finance the 
capital developments still under way. 


* 


STEEL COMPANY OF 
WALES. The preliminary results 
from the Stee! Company of Wales, as 
might be expected from a company just 
getting the feel of a newly built plant, 
show a much more spectacular expansion 
in earnings than that reported by Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins. In the same 
accounting period the gross profits of 
Steel of Wales shot up from {2,082,208 to 
£8,285,625. «The net balance, after 
making a provision of £4,100,000 for a 
postponed tax liability, is returned at 
£4,085,625, compared with £582,208 in 
1952-53. The dividend paid to the 
agency has been left unchanged at 4 per 
cent (requiring £372,592) and the remain- 
ing profits have been ploughed back to 
help to support the heavy capital costs. 
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Such results as these make the task of 


the agency easier. So does the prospect 
that profits earned by Steel of Wales and 
RTB are likely to be even higher in the 
current financial year. In 1952-53 the 
results of both companies were adversely 
affected by the recession in the tinplate 
industry. That recession is past, leaving 
behind it in South Wales a number of 
closed hand mills. Until new plants are 
completed the home producefs cannot 
meet the demand for tinplate in full. 
And current production in the motor 
industry and its future plans suggest that 
the prospect for the two companies’ other 
main product, sheet steel, is rosy. This 
year the two companies will have to 
finance the cost of imported tinplate 
which costs more than home-produced 
but which is sold to British consumers at 
the same price). But the decision to 
import tinplate was a deliberate one, 
enabling the two companies to continue 
to export tinplate (which still commands 
4 premium on its home price). Those 
premiums and the demand for tinplate, 
with that for sheet steel, in Britain should 
enable the two companies to bear any 
losses on imported tinplate and still show 
i further advance in earnings. 


* 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC. The 
effective increase in English Electric’s 
ordinary dividend from 9;, to 12} per 
cent, announced last month when the 
company made its offer for the ordinary 
stock of Vulcan Foundry and Robert 
Stephenson and Hawthorns, is shown in 
the group’s preliminary statement to be 
backed by yet another advance in profits. 
The gross profit of the group increased 
last year from £6,042,380 to £6,928,957. 
As the total provision for tax actually fell 
(thanks, presumably, to the demise of 
EPL, which absorbed £560,000 in 1953) 
from £3,226,023 to £3,041,462, the 
group’s net earnings increased more than 
proportionately to the growth in trading 
profits. At £2,098,609, net profits cover 


the higher dividend as comfortably as 
earnings in 1953 covered the previous 
dividend. 

The £1 ordinary stock units of English 
Electric easily secure a place in the “ blue- 
chip” range of industrial equities. Nor, 
to judge by the current yield of 33 per 


End-December, 


" 1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
By | SO re 6,042,380 6,928,957 
Depreciation .......... 1,262,460 1,557,676 
EMMI 60 6's cus ne ke 3,226,023 3,041,462 
Mab OHM, 2. odode 1,546,995 2.098.609 
Ordinary dividends.... 535,233 729,863 


£1 ordinary stock at 68s. 9d. yields £3 13s. per cent. 


cent, do investors believe that the com- 
pany has come to the end of its growth. 
The broad basis of the group, whose 
products range from the smaller electric 
capital goods through aircraft to the 
biggest generating plants, justifies the 
high standing of these stocks. 


* 


INVERESK PAPER. Higher 
profits and bigger dividends have been 
generally expected from the paper-making 
companies, and paper shares have been in 
the van of the Stock Exchange boom. 
To judge by the latest results of Inveresk 
Paper, those hopes have been more than 
fulfilled. Investors had looked for a tax- 
free dividend of to per cent, compared 
with the equivalent of 6} per cent in 
1952-53, and that is what they will 
receive for the year to September 30th 
last. At the current price of 16s. 9d. the 
4s. shares yield 4} per cent on the new 
dividend and there are already some who 
hope that the roo free scrip issue made 
a year ago will be followed by another. 
Bigger. profits from Inveresk were a cer- 
tainty, but the size of the increase is 
staggering. Before depreciation and tax, 
the group’s profit has rocketted from 
£2,103,443 to £4,127,190 and the net 
profit has risen from £621,260 to 
£1,319,905. The new ordinary dividend 
is covered about six times by net earnings. 
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THE ECONOMIST, FEBRUARY 19, [955 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: March 2nd 
Next Contango Day: March 2nd 
Next Settlement Day: February 220d 


RENEWED fears of dearer money and the 
Chancellor’s warnings about overseas trade 
depressed the stock market this week, 
The sharp decline in gilt-edged prices set 
the fashion, and by the close on Wednes- 
day the Financial Times Government 
Securities index was down to 99.63, com- 
pared with 101.14 just before the week- 
end. In the same period the Financial 
Times ordinary share index dropped from 
196.5 to 192.1. Selling was not aggres- 
sive in the Funds, but there were some 
smal] sales and as buyers were holding off 
prices moved steadily downwards. That 
tendency persisted on Thursday after the 
announcement of an unchanged Bank rate 
End-account sales lowered the price of 
Japanese and German issues in the foreign 
market but when the new account opened 
the German issues steadied and Japanese 
bonds, on a renewal of support from the 
Continent, rallied quite strongly. 


Industrial- equities, which had staged a 
rally just before the weekend, fell back 
in line with the Funds. No sector of the 
industrial market managed to withstand 
this fall in values. The biggest losses 
were reported in the store and motor 
groups. Selling was not substantial but 
there were few, if any, buyers in the 
market. The only equities to move against 
the trend were those, such as “ Imps,” 
Leyland and Inveresky Paper, that wv 


cheered up by good preliminary reports 

Oil shares were weak along with the 
rest of the industrial market, and even 
Canadian Eagle, which had been marked 
up at first on the capitalisation proposals, 
could not stand out against this trend. Tea 
shares were dull and prices were more or 
less nominal on the fall in the price of the 
commodity. Rubber shares were generally 
dull though the actual losses were small. 
Diamond shares were unsettled and then 
moved rather erratically on reports of 
successful synthetic diamond experiments 
in the United States. Kaffirs were dull at 
first in the face of end-account selling but 
rallied strongly, led by Free State Geduld, 
when the new account opened. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


























Security Indices Yields 


1955 


Fixed Ord 


-40 
36 
~34 
36 
41 
45 


Total bargains 
1955 
12,613 


11,900 
» All| 12,084 
» 14| 16,422 
» 15) 13,220 

13,485 


* July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928= 100. 
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— hare | | Net | 
: _ | BRITISH FUNDS | price, | Price, | Yield, | Yicia, | Prices, 1955 | LastTwo | ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
sa 16 GUARANTEED | "y9g5"|!"9e5"| “Ygso” | Feb_16, Pan. 1to Feb. 16) (yi STocns | RS PAM hee 
p< | oe : : : (a) (b) (ec) 9 | 1955 955 
‘ = STOCKS | | “e | 1955 Pitign | Low | ~ ae er ee 
: lg s.d./f£ s. d. % | % \STeEL & ENGINEERING és. d. 
Exchequer 2% 1960 ....| ... 974 |113 6'21110)}42/9 | 5/9 15 a Lite De Me Peat ci aeena | 41/6 | 42/- (4 3 4 
exchequer 24% '63-64.. | 98 974 114 3) 2 17 102) 13/103, 10/- hl5 ¢ 34a}C ammell Laird 5/-....) 13/- | 13/6 Se 
Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... | 1019* | 1015 | 1 6 1/212 7 | 28/10) 27/9 | ... Colvilies {1 .......-- | 98/9 | 27/6 2 
1( l Exchequer 3% "62- 63:..:.| 2084 101} 11011 | 218 52] 27/14 | 24 : c\Dorman Long {1..... = 26/9 | 26/-* ,6 3 1 
1 | Serial Funding 2}‘ , 1957 | 99% 99% 1 7 6;}2 9101} 74/3 | 66 43 b 5 alGue st Keen N’fold {1.| 73/9 73/3 4 ill 
i ~ Serial Funding 3% 1955. | 10045 | 1003 013 1°2 9 7150/3 |} 43/4 } | 124cStewarts & L loyds £1. 48/6 49 /- 5 2 0 
War Bonds 24% °54-56...} 1004, 99 |1 9 2; 2 11 107} 31/9} | 29/2 3a 6§6|Summers (John) {1...} 30/9* | 309 | 5 17 10 
10 Funding 23% °52-57..... | 100% | 1004.51 6 5:213 11) 32/6 | 29/- 4 a\ 6 bj\United Steel (1......| 31/9 | 32/3 i6 4 0 
10K War Loan 3%, "55-59 ee 1003 100} | 1 910) 2 18 101} 43/103) 38/9 15 ¢| ave ere fh cc ceeiee< 43/9 | 43/3 '3 9 4 
10 3! Savings Bonds 3% 55-65.) 98%*| 98 | 116 9)3 4 QI Taxrans 
10 | lFunding 24% "56-61 ..... | 99} | 98§ | 113 10| 218 Ol) 30/4) | 2844) 15d 4a) [Bradford Dyers £1 ...| 29/- | 28/6 | 7 0 4m 
| ‘Funding 3% °59-69...... 94 | 934 | 2 4 9/313 91] 33/4} | 28/15| 12 | 3 alBrit. Celanese £1..... 31/6 | 30/6 |518 Oo 
1} Funding 3°) "66-68...... | 954 944 |2 2 21,310 21) 29/6 | 25/7§| 10 b| 2}a\Coats | Jy & P.) f1....) 27- | 26/-- |5 15 Se 
( 1: ‘Funding 34% 1999-2004 .| 92 91 |2 4 3)318 O11 43/6 | 39- 445} 4 alCourtaulds /1 ....... 41/6 | 39/6 |4 1 Ok 
1034 Funding 4% ’60-90...... | 102% | 102 118 7:316 Tel 324 ; 29/9 10 a| 74biLancs. Cotton f1..... 31/3 30/6 8 3lls 
11k Savings Bonds 3% “60-70.| 923° | 914* 2 6 7/315 OL} 36/0} | 30/- 15 6} «24a\/Patons & Baldwins £1] 32/6 | 31/- 6 9 Om 
li Savings Bonds 24° "64-67, 924 | 914 .; 4: 83 See | Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
10 101 Victory 4% °20- 16. Shon Rais | 101¢* | 101* 2 110;317 5St} 20/10} 19/- 645 34aj Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 20/4§ | 20/6 417 7 
94 89} Savings Bonds 3% "65-75. | 903* | 89} 26 5;315 5812/9 10/63 4a 846) British Motor 5/-..... 12/- 11/9 5 6 4 
97} 944 Consols 4% aft. Feb. ‘57. 954 | 944 |2 6110/4 5 2/1] 27/3 | 21/103 The ThcDe Havilland £1..... 25/3 | 26/9 |512 2 
89 1) 84% Conv. 34% aft. April "61. | 8 | 84 |2 5106/4 311f] 906 19/- 12 5 alFord Motor {1....... 88/3 | 88/9 214 1 
10 98; (Conv. 3$% 1969. .......- |} 9op* | 98%" | 2 0 3) 31110157 | 46/3 3 a| ThblHawker Siddeley £1..| 55/6 | 54/9 316 8 
94 | 984 Conv. 2% 1958-59....... | 9833 98h | 111 6;210 2731-— (100/6 25 ¢ 30 e\Leyland Motors (1.../120/- (126/3 | 415 1 
664 62} Treas. 24° > aft. April ’75.| 63@ | 623 | 2 4 7/4 1 Tf} 88/6 | 78/14} 12$5 5 ajRolls Royce /1...... 85/- | 8/3 |_214 Of 
78) 73} Treas. 3% aft. April 66...) 75 73} 25 1;4 2 Tf] 8-— | 1/23 12 ¢ 12 ciStandard Motor 5/-.. 1/6 | 7/6 8 0 0 
98} 44 Treas. 34% °77-80.....2.) 95b 94} 2 410/318 Ol | | SHops & Stores | 
99 & 944 ‘Treas, 34% °79-81......- 95* 944 2 4 6/317 3 32/6 | 28/73 224¢| 10 alBoots Pure Drug 5/-..| 30/6 | 28/9 318 3 
88} 83} | Redemption 3% °86-96.. 85 83} 2 5 7; 316 102] 45/3 | 41/- Tha} 20 b\Debenhams 10/- ..... 44 —- 43/9 6 5 $ 
88% | 83% |War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52) 85 $833 |2 6 214 4 Sf] 62/6 | 57/3 45 b} 15 ajGt. Universal 5/-..... 57/6 | 59/3 |3 3 4 
66] 624 Consols 2$%......++++0- 63 624 |2 4 5; 4 0 10ffil4/- (107/9 1745, 5 afLyons (J.) ‘A’ é1.....) 1112/6 (112/46 |4 0 0 
94 ti 91 Br, Elec. 3% °68-73...... 91g | 914 2 511/315 511 76-— | 67/74} 45 4 25 alMarks & Spen. ‘A’5/-.| T0/- | 67/6 | 215 Tr 
4 §©=6. 888s | Br. Elec. 3% ‘74-77...... | goy* | 883* | 2 5111314 9 719 | 60/6 20 a! 36}0| Woolworth SS euews 62/- | 60/6 |4 2 84 
1094, | 104; (Br. Elec. aie, "B4-T9 ec cca | 1068 | 044% | 2 14/318 4e j Om | 
98 4 95 Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..... 964 95 24 4:31T 6188/9 80,9 37455 5 a British Petroleum {1 | 81/3 81/3 SS. ae 
88 844 Br. Trans. 3% '78-88 ....| 84§@ | 84 27 1/317 Th3s-— 122/23) 1l¢c ThalBurmah {1.......... 124/44 1226 217% “1 
94 914 Br. Trans. 3% 68-73 ....| 914 | 914 | 2 511/315 Sti £543 | £503 12 6 a\Royal Dutch 100 fi. isa £53 o-3: ae 
It 101} Br. Trans. 4% '72-77 ....| 1024 | 1013 | 2 2 2)318 Sef32/-— |119/8%} 10th StajShell Reg. {1........ "56/3 123/14 | 313 9s 
88, | 844 Br. Gas 3% *90-95....... | 85% 844 | 2 5 4,316 Si} 35/14 | 30/9 Stal} 15td| Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 33/6 52,6 5 11 10 
1024 98 (Br. Gas 33% ’69-71...... ogg* |) (98% (2 13/312 11 SHIPPING 
1053; | 1024 ‘Br, Gas 4% '69-72....... | 102 | 102 | 2 0 9' 316 Se} 37/3 | 32/3 16 6 mCacaed f) oS Sc cca 346 34/6 '511 & 
eae 57/- | 4/99 12 12 c\Furness Withy f1....| 53/6 53/6 499 
é . : 76/- | 60/10 16 3 alP. & O. Def. {1...... 68/6 | 69/- |3 3 Y 
(< earliest date, (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. (§) Net yields are | MISCELLANEOUS | 
calcul fter allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in {. * Ex dividend. ft Assumed | 74/3 | 62/9 140 4 a| Assoc. Elect. {1...... | 73/9 72/6 317 3g 
ver 11} years approximately. 04/- 96/10} 123 5 ajlAssoc. Port. Cem. {1..|101/3 102/6 318 1§ 
55/3 | 48/1. Th 2alB.L.C.C. fl.......... 53/9 | 52 316 11 
———————{——_$_?$— rr 8 [7/6 74a\Bowater Paper f1....| 77/6 | 79/44 3 0 6m 
Pri 1954 Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, 43/9 | 40/6 6 6 4 alBrit. Aluminium fl. 43/14 | 42.3 414 8 
Jan.ltoFebl6 STOCKS AND | Feb. 9, \Feb. 16, Feb. 16, | 55/6 | 47/10} 12}tc| 8$ta/Brit. Amer. Tob. i0/- .| 52/6 54 /- 44 6 
H Low | Hish! Low FOREIGN BONDS 1955 | 1955 1955 $603 | $53; 3a 3 bi\Canadian Pacific $25 .| $54 =| $56 | 417 ll 
“ ‘ -| 68/3 53/6 14g4al. 412b|Decca Record 4/- ....| 56/6 61/35 313 6 
£ s. d. | 33/44 | 28/7) 14 4 alDunlop Rubber 10/-..j 31/6 | 30°9 {411 1 
3 90: | 94% 92 jAust. 34% '65-69 ....| 93 93 | 518 11] 69/3 | 54/13 4a 84d,English Elect. £1..... 7/6 | 689 |312 9 
MK 97} | 101} | 995 |Ceylon 4% '73-75 ....| 100 | 99% | 4 0 91 61/9 | 56/6 | 12ke 4gaiGencral Elect. £1..... 60/- | 576 | 4 6H 
1063 8} | 103} | 101} |N. Zealand 4% °76-78.| 102} | 1012 | 3.17 61) 45/44 | 41/3 9b} 4 almp. Chemical {1 ....] 43/6 | 43/6 | 318 2s 
li | 758 | 70 |LC.C. 3% aft.1920..| 72§*| 708 |4 5 1163/3 | 57/9 8$a| 12}b\[mp. Tobacco f1..... 60/- | 62% |614 5 
DS 1 96} IL iverpool 3% °54-64. 974 964 3 9 3I$118$ [$1054 ($2-35c)$2-Welnter. Nickel n.p.v.. ./$114¢ $118} | af § 
80; | 84 | 78% |M.Wtr.‘B’3%'34-2003, 80j* | 79 | 3 19 69/- | 63/3 9 b|  7halLondon Brick {1..... 66/3 | 65/3 15 1 2 
104} ) 102 100 |Agric. Mort. 5%, 59-89! — | 100 5 0 Oe 349 31/9 1345) 6%a| Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 33/6 34/- | 2 18 10 
10" 1} | 1023 | 91 |German 7%......... 954 a 86/3 | 80/3 34al 14}d/Tate & Lyle {1 ...... 83/9 | 85/9 | 4 6 0 
At 102 | 164 | 149 |German 54% iu debiens 151 1534 oes 85/9 | 81/3 T$a| 10 b/Tube Investments £1 .| 82/6 | 82/6 | ¢ 410 
152 | 164 | 160 |Japan 5% 1907 ...... 1} 1613 sie 14/99 |103/9 5 aj 174+Turner & Newall £1..j212/6 111/3 4 Oll 
167 | 1945 | 190} |Japan 53% Conv. 1930, 192 | 191 ap 82/- | 74/3 935} 6 ajUnilever {1 ......... T7/- | 156 13 6 9 
=a 43/3 | 39/1} a | Thtd| +44alUnited Molasses 10/-..| 40/9 | 40/- 5 10 Og 
— 49/9 | 40/- | 10d 2)ta\Cons. Tea & Lands 1. oa, 42 : 13 1 
Prices, 1955 | page Ty vs 2/8} 2/3 10 10 cHLondon Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 3 2/3 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 16 Sretineas ORDINARY beet. seh th, pe ik 50/6 | 45/- 15 74a) United — Betong {1} 45/74 | 46/3 | 711 4a 
. (a) \ . ? INES 
an pattes “14 Sr0CKS Bi 16 is 1556 9& 8% | 40 20 ajAngio-Amer. 10/- .... 8} 8313 8 3 
, % | % | BANKS & DISCOUNT < ren fis. 4. 143/3 {116/35 120. 6} 80 ai\De Beers 5/ Bearer. ./137/6 (125/- | 8 0 0 
56 | 48/9 5 al 7 biBarclays fl ......... j~ | 57/6 | 4 3 6 26/3 |107/- svg ... {Free State Geduld 5/-./115/—  |117/6 Nil 
fo/1$ | 66/- 7 a\ 8 diLloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd. | 68/-- |686 14 7 74 709 | 64/3 5 a} 10 djRandfontein {1...... 65/6 | 68/9 |4 7 3 
89/5 | 84/- 8 al 10 b|Midland {1, fully pd. .| 85/6 | 85/6 |4 4 3] 8 | 6/83 | 22 24 c\London Tin 4/- ...... 1/5 779 12 7 9 
80/6 8ja|  940N. Prov. B’ £5, f1 pd. 83/-* | 84- 14 5 9 50 al 200 biRhokana {1......... 616 Q 
oe, oa 89/78 Fe fe yhaarsa B’ £4, £lipd. 90/6 | 9/- | 4 811 k Cl Pp 
ce iS a Alexanders {1 ..¢.... 58/6 | 57/6 | 4 61le 7 o 
o° | 89 | Bal - 7 BNat, Disc. “B fi...) 556 1554 146 6] oo ew York Closing Prices ans sean 
‘ aS /~ a nion Disc. {1....... 58/-° | 59/- | 4 4 9 — — = . a 
vo/ 109) 44/- 4 a a hiBare Dee) Oe ai 47/6 46/6 3 810 Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
46/6 7 6| ha\Chart. Bk. of India £1] 50/6 | 49/6 |517 2 _9 | 36 | 9 {16 _9 | 16 
. INSURANCE $ i $ $ |; $ = - 
sae | 15 50 a) 85 biLeg. & Gen. {1, 5/- pd.) 163 15} | 2 3 7 [Balt. & Ohio. .| 38} | 41§ JAm. Smelting.| 45} 45} [inter. Paper. . nits 
sake a2t 40tb| 20+a' Pear! £1, fully pd..... 23 21; | 419 9 (an. Pac. ....| 30} | 30 JAm. Viscose ..) 44} | 44% [Nat. Distill. . . 214 
t+ 42 weer ee ‘A’ fl..... 46 444 | 411 11 N.Y. Cent. 334 33} (Cel. of Am. ...| 243 | 234 Bears Roebuck 795 | 80) 
141/~ 4139 | Breweries, Etc. Pennsyl. ..... 24% | 24% Chrysler ..... 704 | 69}* Shell eoesases} 61 = 
/— 1132/--| 10 a 33 OBass {1..........+.. 139/43 |139/4} | 6 2 11 JAmer. Tel. ..-|181} |177} \Gen. Elec.....| 50% | 54 Btd. Oil of N | 144° 1155 
406° | at | 2 ¢| 10 alDistiliers 4/-......... 26/9 | 26/6 | 315 6 Btand. Gas...| 16} | 12¢ (Gen. Motors ..| 97§*| 93§ U.S. Steel . 794 | 77 
4) - ae a biGuinness 10/-........ 48 | 47/6 | 416 10 [United Corp. .| 6} 6} \Goodyear ....} 58 | 58% jestinghouse . 803 | 80} 
Q/- 15$b' 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 92/6 | 91/3 | 419 4 i Union Tel..} 91 901 Inter. Nickel .| 62 643 1 Sie 


=e Af ae 
te) On Me ud. Free of tax. Gross yield. («) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend, 






On 12%. “(v) On T$%- (w) On 174%. (x) On IZF%. (y) On 11%. (2) On 84%. 











a (kh) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits; on 14-8%,. 
(m) On 10%. (m) On 98%. (0) On 9%. (p) On 88%. (g) On 22% gross. (r) On 379%. 

















(c) Year's dividend. (d)On 50%. (e) Toearliest date. (f) Flat vield. 
k) On 8%. (/) To latest date. 


(§} On 20%. 








(i) On 133%. (9) On ll & ( 
(s) On 22-7% gross. (t) On 12-6%. 













































(w) Interim for 15 months. 
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| The following tist shows the most recent date on which each statistica: page appear: | 
a * BriTIsH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............0+ Feb. 5th Western Europe : | 
a I fe, ] x ts Production and Consumption Feb. 12th Production and Trade....... Feb. 5:h 
Manpower.........: iecmeneenaeued This week British Commonwealth ...... Feb. [25 
External Trade.....cccccscssees . Jan. 29th Western Europe :— 
Financial Statistics ........... . This week Prices and Money Supply This w.-« 
5 ; Industrial Profits.............+ Jan. 15th Udited States ooo ccasiscovcee «. Jan th 
a World Trade......... siieiaeeiia Jan. 15th | 
oP } 
* * * 
Manpower in Great Britain 
: Monthly averages 1953 1954 5 
' Unit f | mericeaenene tied ee eer oe 
1952 | 1953 1954 Nov. Dec. Jan. Oct, | Nov. Dec. 
TOTAL MANPOWER(') | | | 
Workin ulation : | | i 
toate "vale peep eer 7 iene ce | ‘00s | 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,633 | 23,549} 23,583 | 23,861 | 23,910 | 23,818 
Miia oe ee ee ee : 15,864 | 15,883 | 15,974] 15,968 | 15,949 | 15,980 | 16,044 , 16,054 | 16,050 
2 Wi rhdaieetth 2 gS ee UO ah ee Sac ee a 7,430 | 7,490 | 17,693 7,665 | 7,600; 7,603 7,817 7,856 7,768 
Remed Fe oi oo 2. 5 ga ciidi x unseen 872; 865; 839 857; 850) 847 834 836; = 832 
Civil employment : : | | 
td eS et ak a aes i 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,604] 22,458 | 22,363 22,375 | 22,773 | 22,818 | 22,714 
’ 4 ilture, forestry and fishing.............. * 1,112; 1,087 1,074 1,052 1,043 1,043 1,049 1,029 | 1,022 
> Mining and CUSITTURS ons ko bias CRO oe 875 | 877 867 865 866 868 864 i 864 865 
Building and contracting .......-.....:2seee. 1,435} 1,437) 1,453} 1,444) 1,419 1,415] 1,457; 1,449! 1,438 
:* Sleesieeieas: dialled tere a eee 2,616 | 2,664) 2,743] 2,755) 2,725 2,712] 2,786 | 2,833 | 2,802 
mt: Public administration 23.5 6 ia. besa s Un 0 odes bese ‘ 1,336 1,520 | 1,326 1,320 1,320 1,320 1,517; 1,316; 1,311 
: it Manufacturing industries........c.sececeeeees 2 8,626 | 8,746 | 8,976] 8,935} 8913) 8,951} 9,262) 9,201; 9,171 
| | | | 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT(‘) | | | | } 
eg increase or decrease since June, 1950 : 
ia - imployees in engineering(*)..............000. i 212 + 213 343 292 | 295 | + 309] + 435 + 461 | 
- » consumer goods industries(*) . 126 Been 8 67 78 | 56; + 60 + 126; + 133 
| | 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
a By duration : 
AN durations —4otel . 3 34.3 eee, 4 414-2} 342-0 284-8 522-7 | 321-8; 372-8 253-9 | 263-1 256-3 1-8 
he ee ee ny ee ' ‘« 227-8 218-2 184°4 203:6 207:5.; 244-9 159-6 | 165-9 163-3 4-7 
UNMIS 23 0b ten a hewn Brak ae eee a‘ 186-4 | 123-8 100-4 119-1 | 114°3 127-9 94:31 97:2) 95-0 52 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men........... » 87-8 i 68-8 58-0 62-0 | 62-6 82-5 55-9 52-4 | 50-1 10:8 
a —wome;n .......5 \ : 94-7 | 44-0 36:5 41-4 |. 35:6 « 40°56 38-9 36-3 32-1 4°6 
Over § weeks—men visi. ss eee eines twdiuwe | ce 85-9 96-7 81-7 86-2 89:4 96-7 64-3 | 69-3 | 70-9 4-4 
y maa 6 or a es Sew 2 50-2 46:3}. > 3T-1 40-4 | e 47-9 2t°9 {SRA} 32-2 5 
By industry (*) : \ 
FOGRON Wks Sede -Pokals Lecrewhiciseeene Pa 8-6 | 1-4 0-9 0-9 0-3 | 1:0 0-9 0-9 0-9 Ls 
TIE SIE BGS OF GF EE PS a 2-9) 13 1-3 15} 15!) 1-7 10) 1-2 1-2 L-3 
VONatER......<. Sass on uk eekasUw ale Ca een teen & 0-7 | 0-8 0:5 0:6 | 0-6 0-7 0-4 | 0-4 0-4 4 
Enpineevitig ® Oto. 0n4 StS ie ake os ce 3 1-4 | 1-4 a 1-2 1-3 | 1-3 1-1 | 1-9 0-9 L-0 
ing Ss a? fea tae Pee ed ties ? 0-2) 0-2 0-2 0-2 | 0-2} 0-2 0-3 | 0-2 | 0-1 1 
MEU MON ai Sade Hane ois: 15 | 1-5 1-3 1-4) ey 1-6 1-1) 1-1) 1-0 1-3 
By regions ¢*) : 
Creat: eran 655 iS ing VS awe a bs Ce » 2-9 1-6 | 1:3 1-5 | 1-§ 1:8 1-2 | 1:2 1-2 1-4 
I don and South } OREE SC. S as wis Hee ae on or 1-3 1-2 | 1-0 1:2 1-2 1:4 0-8 0-9 i 0 5 ) 
aN sinc bn cas ore wwe ape ies . 1-3 a3} BY 1-2 1-2 1-6 1-0 1-0 1-0 5 
Saphite . o. w  at ee e i a i-4 1-4 | 1-1 1-5 | 1-4 1-5 1-1 1-1 1-1 L-2 
Seats, WER sa. isos cys ase so ceh indengaees Py 61 BO) 48) * gat 74 97 PS]: 267 221-6) «16 
Mine i i5 sd xn kn s deca banc Pavesh ae pre 0-9 iT OG 0-7) 0-7 0-8 0-5 05; 0:5 + 
North Midland rh Kb: CRE Oca w meee ine 4 Tk ka - 1-0 0-7 | 0-6 0-6 | 0-6 0-7 0-5 0-6 | 0-5 ys 
Last and West Ridings ice sberecrdenecrvestbeeavd , 1-9 1-2 } 0-9 1-1 } 1-1] i 1-3 0-8 } 0:8 0 8 y 
Natt We 5 oe 5a us Lire ss ch mk ae fe 3-6 | 2-1 | 1-5 1-8 | 1-7 ee) 13 | 1-3} 1-3 L-4 
NOUTING vidii's'd oc ti cheb ct BS RIO si ee eowes * 2-6 2-4) 2:2 2-4 | 2-4 2-8 2-0 2:1 | 2-0 9 
Coathdiadl 55. wakon. snd vcdeex on neairce ae 3-3 FL) SO] 6 2-9).°.3-01°° Se Bae Be} 2-7) = 50 
Walticia.. Zicdesnd triads) menue % 2-9 3-0 2-5 2:7); 27) 3-1 3-27 9-3}: 2-2 “6 
VACANCIES | | Ps | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- . | 
changes : 
Fatal ss scnkesccabehicni cents metres 000s 230} . 270) 272 270 261 340 333 
Mom. s.-s yes tiawabend SBR Gaepavats ay iaskeees PAT 13k{ 147 | 150; 147 140, i93| 89 
WOME 6 ois cig RRR ETS Elbe een b koe %» 99 | 123 122 123 i 121 147 144 | 
} i i 
_DisPurTesc | | | ie | | 
Warns: WON i a cage ve coun bis cncvanis ce 5 114 | 37 39} 1,098 | 2 
Working days lost : | | | spi 47 101 39 | 3 | 
SOG Sa ras ak NESE eR ha Rea Wi me 149 182 206 94 1,134 | 82 
Mining and quarrying ........-..+¢--s2.0205 55 | 33 39 43 24 3 se MI | 22 
Enginner tng, 06. - 955) vce s + <P ebie 6 oacv seis cst bil 66] 127) 62 25 | 1,068; 14 256 223; 3% 
Other industries and services................. 4 28 | 22 105 26 42) 15 817 32 | 25 
; 
(‘) Annual figures are for Jeune of each year. (*} Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal sac 


jewellery. 







(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, tood, drink and tobacco 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 


(4) Number register’ 


aiact f wood and cork goods, precision instruments 
, manifactures of wood and cork, paper and printi 
@) United Kingdom, spe ase 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


: 4 Germany, Nether- 
Belgium | Denmark France [CGR Greer | treand 


WHOLESALE PRICES “) (1948 = 109) 


PS et 


| Mibess .........--.00s ma 31 26 44 6 si| 04; 43 






Sweden | Turkey 
























2 36 55 
- 3 ........ 2s 239 107 134 155 111 173 129 96 134 152 
SOA... s.. +000 oe 250]... 134 152]... WET ow a = 155 
5054, August .....>9aekaua 254 105 135 152 109 192 126 97 134 156 
aces 253 105 134 151 110 194 126 97 134 156 
eae 254 105 133 150 110 199 127 97 136 154 
wis November... esa 258 106 136 151 110 199}... 98 154 
aon eie Ot. 136 ES 200 155 
' { 


ee 31 27 
9 s wep 210 106 
BO5G ...... nse onsen 215 107 

1954, August ......ss0emeee 216 108 
i<auaes 217 107 

wake 217 107 

ves 218 107 

reeeenee 218 107 





IMPORT PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) 































































F558 ..... 06.500 ee | 32 yA | 
195: 132 91 
PP | 270 110 118 99 117 125 140 &9 
1954, July ..... sss 262 102 98 112 120 84 
ocneeeeua 260 105 115 98 112 119 138 84 
| 251 104 97 109 119 101 
243 101 ne 122 87 

ieee eee 245 are i 

rs Og EXPORT PRICES ©) (1943 = 100) 

>. es ........... cc Ee 25 40 6 ti. 31 2 25 32 42 24 
19-8 BIE ...... sco sees ee eeee 263 120 115 157 131 ee 126 103 117 137 153 122 
1.6 iJ (ocean 239 101 110 147 123 ois 119 134 110 
a I : s eeauates 237 90 118 122 106 
-wnhenren 239 88 107 138 118 121 133 104 
Pees scene 239 91 117 115 98 

_ a » October ..... Aopen 236 91 117 123 . 105 

7 ae » November ....igeeeee 233 94 117 , ia 
Le . CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 

eo | 000 mn. | 000 mn. mn. , mn. | °000 mn. | ’000 mn. a mn. mn 
4 by: = schillings | francs kroner francs | D.marks|drachmas| | £ i mui kroner kroner £T. 

a NOB «ss... ses ea snes egg at 23-6 425 112 si ee 18-2 19} 1,048 455 1-04 213 
1-2 ie, Sse 10-25 105-9 2,032 2,310 11-98 3,503 74-3 1,424 3,394 2,998 4-89 1,461 
[i oa aes Sas dies oth aint one 12:2 ‘4s oa on “ss 1,509 
; 41954 t .. So ea egee 10-95} 105-6} 1,812] 2,401] 12-08 3-47 70-8} 1,385} 3,466; 3,013 4:58| 1,517 
se ; ber’... i ngeeuiis 11-03 105-2 1,837 2,444 12-37 3-61 71-3 1,402 3,493 2,993 4-67 1,548 

: t obi spe 11-30 ‘ie 1,880 fh. at 3-58 13-1 1,390 3,553 3,031 4-80 1,603 

Oe. Sia Fae 11-34 oe ise ves 3-45 74-1 1,393 024 1,549 

er... cn aa ous ‘ig ih ‘i aa 78-2 ‘a ie 1,522 

‘ : GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS () (ma. us Dottars) 
_ 1+ ses See a 780 631° 2781 > 5. 26-8 59 201 | 1,003 cr 
19 +o 4s hie 271-4 1,090 166-8 956 1,984 10°5 234 952 1,161 212 
“+5 aha s eee 371:9 1,046 143-4 ove ete 10-8 aes a rr 206 
195 tema 
peas ber see aae 397- 1,034} 144-2 1,136 2,526 10-7 239 1,023 1,238 215 
wo street eeeees 402-1 1,037 136-8 tee abs 10-7 245 ne 1,240 213 
DOE eevee cv ens 385-2 1,043 | 134-6 ane eos 10-8 250 wee 1, 209 
19 ee tae Soke 1,046 143-4 oo one 10-8 sine ses 206 
W ) ee only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greéce and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949= 100, and wholesale prices in 
— thew ail infiaaaee on July-December, 1948 100. ’ Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1948 ; 

i France and oe d by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (*) Notes only for 

red jo4, JG Austria, (® Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (*) Beginning May, 









a new drachma equal to 1,000 old hmas was introduced. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


i a . ‘ ° milli 

For the week ‘eqted Peacutty Soe catieg| ee eee bid price for Treasury | ee 
above-line ’’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking} . . > 

Funds) of £97,172,000 compared with a surplus of | bills at the previous week’s tender, the 

£16 8,1 i 76 000 in the pre vious wee k and YQ surplus ot | market last week was content to maintain 


ee 


£58,957,000 in the corre sponding period of last year.| the bid at £99 8s. 5d. per cent. Outside 
This br ought the cumulative act ount to a surplus competition for the increased offer of 
of £466,706,000 (compared with a surplus of | 


£21 9.861.000 in 1953 94). Net expenditure “ below- | £230 million fell considerably—total appli- 













Issue Department* : 



























Se es ae ; - ai = martes e iNhi Notes in circulation ...... 1,545-8 50 | 
lin ast week reached £17, 139,000, bringing the) cations were down from £387.4 million Sets hott eek Lae if 
total cumulative 199,97 ce $3h. eae compared) to £363.0 million—and the market’s allot- | Govt. debt and securities* | 1,571-8 | 1,721.2 | umes 
th eficit of area al hee 1a 
with a deficit of £139,973,( in 3-5 | ment rose from 39 to 50 per cent. The Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8] 94 
; ; Gold coin and bullion .... 2-9 5-4 4 
* oe offer at yesterday’s tender was raised fur- 
sea. (NRE | Ange eee lose | ther, to £250 million; and if these are | Banking Department : ' 
Esti- 1953 1954 Jended | ended > ’ Deposits : 
£000 leas as | Ree ie or = | fully allotted the apparent excess of Public accounts.......... 13-3 61) 17 
[ee SSTFaget|"G955"| 1984 | 1985 |. maturities will drop next week from £30 | preswuy soetal account. | 47] 47 | 44 
} million to £10 million. Others ..... 64-1 65-9 | 3 
2 . y En a et” 3- 53-2) w 
@r6. Reem FIR Soe So ol Credit in se nee was in _— Sonatas mee} 565-2 ae 
Income Tax... . 1800,000 11422.785 |1506,902 | 80,345) 98, 1¢ ‘ w Government ............. 317-7 272-3 | 
Sur-tax 132,000] 104,200} 104,800] 6,500; 6,100 | demand at t co of ast eck, an on Discounts and advances .. 10-3 16-0 = 
Death Duties 164.375] 141.900, 161.400] 3.300: 4.800! Monday conditions were so stringent that Me hori ae es 21-3 “tl 
Stamps 55,000] 48,800) 64,070] 1,500, 1.500) the authorities stepped up their pur- Total ......-..-.... 493] 305-0) 3 
Profits Tax & EPT.|} 172,000] 169,400; 152,800] 2,500 3,100 Banki d t t 32- fp 
Excess Profits Levy! 60,000] 57,050! 69,850] 13001 1,100| chases. But on Tuesday and Wednesday | ~*~ "* “*Partmen reserve. . % “7 ‘. 
Special Contribu-}) | | , illi ” Rr indies aed 
tion and. other| $ 1,000] 1,070| 1,130 1o9| the repayment of the £84 million of 2} per ne os) Be 


cent Exchequer stock—of which some- 


Inland Revenue \J 


. . . * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital {14,553,000 
95445114601; thing under one half is believed to have | Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,775 million to (1.725 wil 


been held outside official hands—pro- | January 20, 1955. 


Total Inland Rev l2384,3 375 1945, 205 |2060, 952 


il 962,500 19,605 21,488 




















































Customs......... 921,086 | 971,346 : 
Excise ......+s9 | 719,000 665,530 | 695,855] 18,070 45,750 duced an abundance of funds, in part TREASURY BILLS 
| ft | )6mopped up by “reverse” sales of bills 
Total Customs and} | | oa A - 
Excise. -.(1781,500)1586,616 |1667,199] 37,675 65,238| by the authorities. Considerable business at 
aan Se reer te I took place in April maturities at 2s5 per a Amount (¢ million) a Allotted 
gee ees _ FU ACE TSS) Ti | cent, compared with 2} per cent on pre- | Tender 7. i 








eeonerare ~ a 
AP 
Offered ~ 


PO {Net Re eipt) j 


aus 7,200 
Broadcast Licences! 21,000 


13,550! 18,600 


12,300} 3,900 4,250! vious days. Allotment | Rate 






































Sundry Loans.....| 24,000] |35,018| 22,828 38 5 09 | The price of gold in London has been 
aceMansous ....-| HAY an) Ck, 1 | eeeened et aan. Sor. ee eee ane 230-0 | 369-9 | 230-0 
Total. .. £532,875 38616187818 ounce by the continued weakness of ‘ice: ts) ka ek 1 ale Ue | » 
——— arenes oon f : Deced : Nov . . . 6-98 | 
Ord. Expenditure sterling, which fell to $2.78} despite » 19] 260-0 | 424-9 | 260-0] 32 5-80 | 4 
Debt Interest 570,000] 481,186) 465,605} 3,669 4,143) official support. » 2 250-0 431-7 250-0 32 6 4 
Payments to N. Ire- r 
land Exchequer..| 51,000] 42,060 42,120] ... | ... | _ The Bank return shows a further reflux | pe. 3| 250-0 | a-2| 250-0] 33 62 | « 
Other Cons. Fund 10,000} 8,765) 8,408 10, 152; of notes, of £2.9 million. » 10 | 260-0 | 425-4 | 260-0] 34 8-97 ® 
Supply Services .. .}5859,739 2991, 463 \3018,121] 75,300, 85,801 » 17} 270-0 396-2 | 270-0 35 10-51 59 
- ! —— —— | » | 270-0 | 382-4 | 270-0] 36 11-5 | @ 
WHE. ccc 4490,739 |3523,474 3534,244 78,979 90,096 | LONDON MONEY RATES » SL | 260-0 | 373-5 | 260-0] 37 3-82 | 68 
Sinking Funds .. 29,086/ 29,4961 6801 550} 1955 
| Bank rate (from “| Discount Jan. 7} 230-0 | 375-5 | 230-0] 38 429 | 
“ Above-line” Surplus 3%, 27/1/58) Bank bills + 60 60 days i » 14| 230-0 | 344-1 | 230-0] 38 Uo | a 
Deficit . 210,881 | 466,706 58,957 97,172 | Deposit rates (max) 3months 2 » 21 | 220-0 | 351-1 | 220-0] 40 3-4 | & 
* Below-line " Net E xpendi RE ai 4months 2 » 28] 210-0 376-8 210-0 6% 173 2 
WG Scan bee ci ee ati des 350,834] 384,941] 14,684) 17, imei  Geicust iow. | 6months 2 | ee i 
Feb. 4@| 220-0 | 387-4 | 220-0] 46 
' a eee: 2 “4 | Fine trade bills : » 11! 230-0 | 363-0 | 230-0] 4 5:57 | 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 81, 765 44,273 80,033 ane ae ee ax 5 months 3 od 
oe months 3+ * On Feb. 11th tenders for 91 da 5 99 as. 5d. secured 
N R ‘om: ae < . y bills at £99 4s Sl. secu 
“Tax Rouerve Cortificates. ee es Smonths 4-48 | about 50 per cent of the sum applied for ; higher tenders woe 


»avings Certificates ...... 
Defence Bonds 





allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maxima 


15,450/ 40,050) 400} 2,400 amount of £250 million. 


J oe oo 
~ 34,398! 18.582}— 60\-46630 ‘Call money 


| 
39,122; 38,250 15,2 206! 25,692 | 








* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post | 
Off e has been charged directly on the Exc hequer (instead of | LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 

ng financed from the Savings Funds) and is consequently | 
included in “ below-line ” expenditre and the total deficit. 
As at February 5th this item stood at £35,400,000. 


i i 
FLOATING DEBT | | Rates 
| 





Market Rates : Spot 


February 10 | | February ll February 12 He February 14 ‘Februacy ‘15 | Febcuary 18 


— 











(£ million) 




















































































































































ae Waed dal Slanad United States $.. 2-78-2-82 | 2-78§-2-78§ | 2-784-2-78) | 2-78h-2-78§ |2-784-2-784 |2-784-2-734 2734-2 8h 
Treasury Bills i cca Canadian + oa 2-70-2-70 | 2- pL -2-70 He 2- Te 2- i 2-T2%) 2 a 2: Tae 
ao Total | French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 9753-976 | 975$-9757 975 Ro 9154 -915 975} 9754 a 
Date = | Floating | | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 #—12- 334/12 244-12-249/12-244-12- i 12-244- 2 say) 12- tet 12: ba 12 “tat 12- ba 12 a4 12 2a 
| Tender | Tap | Public | Bank of} Debt | Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139+ 274- 139-274- \139-27 il 39-27 I139- 25- a5- 
Depts. England | 141-05 139-324) 139-325! ts say {50.32 32 139 50! 159: 0 
| Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 {10-58$-10-59 10-583—-10-59 |10-58z-10- sot 10-59-10-59$/10- 59-10-59} 1) 59p-10 a 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. . . ./11-67 §—11- 84 #jL1- 764-11-76$\11- 76 2 76% 11-764- At 164|11-76§-11-76§{L1-76§—L1-76§ Li: 758-1118 
| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 } 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80- ae 79-90-80-00 , 79-9)-80:00 
Feb. 13..... 3,040-0 | 1305-8] 265-7 vee —-| 4,609-5 | Swedish Kr....... “| 14-37§-14- ro 4-514-14-519/14-503-14-51 |14-50§-14- 50314 - 50g-14- 508 14-50-14: 50h) 14. 51-14-5lh 
rey Ba a ‘ a | Dani ish ir... sia 19-39% 7 s ao 19-38 (19+ 37§-19- 38 |19-37$-19-38 |19-373-19-38 |19-37f-19-58 19 i ; Oy 
R  Geenas | 5,450- ,4835- . bale 1 5, . owegian Kr. .. -20- . -20- '20- ol { }- UL 
ea | $if0-0| hese . eae g “| O1§/ 20-01}-20- 01} 20-01}-20-019120-01§-20-01§'20-01f-20- 015 2 
= Sed 3,480-0 | 1,548-1 -8 we =| 5,319-8 
OR ac 3,480-0 | 1'571-7 Ste | S3aa-8 One Month Forward Rates 
| hE Pree ners appear 6. ~par | 4c. -par | a to.-fe. pa 
Dec. Ascnes | 3,470-0 | 1,613-4 -6 os G565-@. | Canadian $e. bees isc ik is fea * cio ' - oa ae - soe = c. ae et. on i tt pa 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 
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R. A. Vreede, J. R. R. Wierdsma, H. H. Oerlemans 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 

Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 






Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 
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All Classes of Insurance 
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SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
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PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
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NEW YORK. 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
















54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 
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Executor and Trustee 
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) COMPANY MEETINGS | 


ial general meeting of The United 

< panies, Limited, was held on 
Fel i0th at the Chartered Insurance 
0) Aldermanbury, London, E.C., 
Benton Jones, Bt, the chairman, 


retary (Mr Ronald Peddie, CA) 
otice convening the meeting and 
of the auditors. 


lowing is the chairman’s circulated 
on the accounts for the year ended 
30, 1954: 


st annual meeting was held on 
9, 1954, when the report and 
presented related to the year ended 

3, 1953. At that meeting I told you 
results for the then current year, 

re now «before you, were likely to be 

ibly better than we had expected, 

will see that actually they have been 

e same as they were in the previous 
Production remained at a high level 

es in the export markets fell less than 
pected. Production continues at a high 

| our order books indicate that this 

{ production can be maintained for 
onths ahead. 


counts tell you how we have fared 

The directors’ report records the 

of primary products compared with 

the 1wo previous years and the progress of 
the most important developments. and com- 
s on the balance sheet and profit and 


ount, 


WIDESPREAD SHARE OWNERSHIP 


r preference shares and debentures are 
the hands of the Realisation Agency, 
will interest you to know that the 
hip of the ordinary shares is still 
over more than 30,000 shareholders. 
se the number owning 1,000 shares 

r less is 27,000. 
the desire of your directors, and I 
x of all who are connected with the 
iny, that the shareholders should be 
nted not only with the financial results 
year’s operations, but also with the 
ter of the different works, of which 
are many aspects. A year ago I 
ied to my statement a story to illustrate 
many of our products. appear in our 
ryday lives. As you may know, the works 
widely spread, and this year my object 

'0 introduce you to each one of them by 

ons of a sketch which I call the geography 

our company. 

Apart from this sketch I confine my 
‘marks to two subjects—viz., the r - 
ment of plant and machinery and the future 
©! steel, which includes iron, the parent of 


steel, 





REPLACEMENT . 


I have chosen this subject because many 
whe are not familiar with accountancy, are. 









apt to compare the present earnings of indus- 
trial enterprises with those of long ago. To- 
day, 20 years is long ago. In those years 
prices, and therefore costs, have climbed fast 
and without halt for what must be an un- 
recedented period, and they have reached a 
evel which, compared with the year 1938, is 
three and a quarter times as high. And if 
the cost of everything else rises, so must the 
earnings and savings of industrial enterprises. 


In this statement I use the words earnings 
and savings because the common expressions 
profits, gross profits, net profits and so on 
are often loosely used and give rise to mis- 
understandings. Throughout my statement 
the word “earnings” is used to mean 
income less expenditure before charging 
depreciation and taxation, and the word 
“savings” is used to mean what is left out 
of earrfings after charging depreciation and 
taxation. 


Earnings of industrial enterprises must 
follow the rise of everything else because they 
are the only source from which provision 
can be made for depreciation and taxation, 
and savings must also rise because they are 
the Only source from which provision can be 
made for dividends, replacements and every 
other contingency including every expendi- 
ture required to ensure the maintenance of 
earning power. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


In their report the directors téll you that 
our capital expenditure during’ the year 
amounted to £8,609,000. This brings the 
total amount of capital expenditure since the 
termination of the late war, i.e. since 1945, 
up to £49 million, which sounds a very 
large figure and indeed it is, but more than 
half of it is a consequence of rising prices. 
If all the work which this money represents 
could have been carried out in a single year 
(which, of course, it could not), it would have 
cost {£20 million in 1939 and even at the 
end of the war in 1945 it would not have 
cost more than {£40 million. 


Prices have continued to rise and today 
the cost would be £58 million. Although, 
therefore, what we have acquired since 1945 
has cost us £29 million more than if we had 
acquired it in 1939 and £9 million more than 
in 1945, nevertheless it has cost us £9 million 
less than if we were acquiring it today. We 
had some good fortune in making an early 
start from which we shall derive benefits for 
some years to come, but I am putting these 
figures before you for a second reason, viz., 
so that we may bear in mind that all plant 
inevitably wears out and that the cost of 
replacement is always with us. 


Obviously we shall never have to replace 
all our plant in a single year. In any one 
year some things may be near the end of 
their lives, others will be middle-aged, and 
others only just starting to work. But the 
rapid rise in prices in recent years and its 
effect on the re of manufacturing 
plant. and machinery has become a matter 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, LIMITED 


PRODUCTION CONTINUING AT HIGH LEVEL 
PROBLEM OF PLANT REPLACEMENT AT RISING COSTS 
RAPID GROWTH OF WORLD OUTPUT 


SIR WALTER BENTON JONES ON GREAT BRITAIN’S PROSPECTS 


. 


of great importance and much concern in 
industrial finance. 


ORIGINAL VALUES AND DEPRECIATION 


We see frequent references to this problem 
of replacement in general terms and we 
frequently talk about it among ourselves, 
also in general terms. But it will be interest- 
ing to look at it more nearly as it affects us. 


In our consolidated balance sheet fixed 
assets appear at £64 million, which we may 
call their original value. Practically all these 
assets will have to be replaced sooner or 
later and probably all within 30 years. The 
yearly provisions which we make for depre- 
ciation in our accounts, are based on the 
original value divided by the probable life 
of every item. According to this formula the 
provision should amount to £64 million in 
rather less than 30 years. But the cost of 
replacement is much higher than the original 
value. At present prices replacement would 
cost £96 million, so that even if prices in the 
next 30 years do not rise above the present 
level, the replacement over that period will 
cost £32 million more than the original value, 
in other words £32 million more than we are 
providing by way of depreciation. The 
deficiency eventually must be made up out 
of savings and we have to earn enough and 
save enough to meet the deficiency. 


But this is not the whole story. Although 
by providing depreciation in our accounts 
we spread the cost of replacements in our 
books over a number of years, we have to 
pay for them in cash when we buy them. 
Every replacement which we make today 
which is more than 20 years old costs three 
and a quarter times as much as the original 
and has to be paid for in cash. 


RAPID INCREASE IN TAXATION 


Of course the problem presented by the 
cost of replacement at rising prices is not 
new. Indeed it is not confined to industry. 
In private life household goods and clothing 
present a similar problem. What is new and 
what makes the problem look so much more 
formidable is the long and steep rise in prices 
in recent years and the very rapid increase in 
taxation. The rise in prices makes it more 
difficult to meet the cost of replacement ; the 
rise in taxation adds to this difficulty because 
it reduces our savings. Nevertheless, the cost 
of replacement has to be met ; in industry it 
is more than part of the cost of living, it is 
the cost of survival. That is why I have 
endeavoured to explain this problem and why 
I said in introducing it, if the costs of every- 
thing else rise so must the earnings and 
savings of industrial enterprises. 


In this connection it is interesting to com- 
pare the expenditure and income of the state 
with what it was in 1938. In 1938 state 
expenditure was £1,000 million, in 1953 it 
was £4,500 million. That is to say, it had 
increased by £3,500 million or four and a 
half times. All this crease in state expendi- 
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ture comes directly or indirectly out of the 
earings and savings of industry and. of 
individuals. 


FUTURE OF STEEL 


My second subject concerns the future of 
the industry in which we are engaged, viz, 
the iron and steel industry. I have selected 
it because I suppose that only a few of you 
live with iron and steel and the remainder 
would hardly know where to find any kind of 
a picture of the past or of the possibilities of 
the future 

In my statement to you last year I said 
that in the long view the demand for steel 
must continue to grow and that steel must 
remain the most important material in the 
world. This I suggested was because iron 
ore from which it Gomes was one of the 
commonest and the most easily smelted of all 
the metallurgical ores. 

I have prepared a picture which appears 
below to illustrate the rapid growth of steel 


LIKELIHOOD OF FURTHER GROWTH 


In this picture, we see how rapid the 
growth of the world’s steel production has 
been and quite naturally we may ask our- 
selves how long will this rate of growth con- 
tinue or even can the present level of demand 
be maintained. Of course no one can give 
the answer. Statistically it is said that the 
consumption of steel and the standard of 
living are very closely linked. If we accept 
this statistical deduction it follows that if the 
world succeeds in raising progressively its 
standard of living, the demand for steel will 
go On increasing. 

But we are concerned with the United 
Kingdom. Mr Butler has said recently, “I 
see no reason why, in the next quarter of a 
century if we run our policy properly and 
soundly we should not double our standard 
of living in this country.” If this hope 
should be realised we might be using in 1980 
twice as much steel as now. Bur even if 
we do not aim so high we are justified in 


EE 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF STEEL 
(In million tons) 


| 
| 1918 | 1929 1932 | 1937 1943 | 1950 | 1953 
| 
} 


United Kingdom....... 9-54 | 9-64 
British Commonwealth . | 2-07 | 2-43 | 
WOR sso Se ee eae | 44-46! 56-43 | 
ECSC Countries*....... | 17-51 | 36-48 | 
Other Western European | | 
Commabetes? ei ek 0-80; 2-31 
USSR and Satelites$ ... 1-00} 9-06 | 
Other Countries........ 0-80 | 2°53 
PWtehes oes eee 76-18 | 118-88 









2) 13 


| 7 
5-26 | 12-98 | 13-03} 16-29) 17-61 
1-17} 3-72) 6-19] 6-46] 8-29 
13-68 | 50-57} 79-32| 86:-46| 99-65 
18-71} 35-63} 30-91] 32-37] 41-06 
| | 
1-27 | 2-01 | 3-04} 3:33) 4:15 
7-29 | 22-14] 15-81] 34-04] 47-22 
2:54} 6:53] 9-36 | 7-55 | 12-53 
49-92 | 133-58 | 157-66 | 185-50 | 230-51 
i 





* Includes Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands and ‘the Saar. 
+ Includes Austria, Finland, Norway, Spain, Sweden. 
t Includes USSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Rumania. 





production from 1918, the year in which the 
first world war ended, up to the last com- 
pleted year, 1953, a period of 36 years. The 
significance of the intermediate critical dates 
is explained in the picture. You will see that 
in the period between the two wars world 
production had risen from 76 million tons to 
1334 million tons and in 1953, that is in 
36 years, it was 2304 million tons or three 
times as large as it was in 1918. In the same 
period of 36 years the production of the 
United Kingdom did not rise above the 1918 
figure of 94 million tons until 1935; from 
then to 1953 it rose by 72 million tons. 


The picture also shows the new entrants, 
the growth of the British Commonwealth, the 
enormous production in the United States of 
America, the large production of what is now 
called the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and the startling growth of Russia 
and its satellites which is largely Russia. 

Picture of the growth of world production 
of steel: 

The critical dates: 

1918, which was the end of World 

War I 

1929, the year preceding the depression 

of the early 30's. 


1932, the lowest point in the depression. 


1937, the highest United Kingdom year 
before World War ITI. 


1943, the highest year reached in World 
War II 


1950, five years after World War II. 
1953, the last completed year. 


looking forward to a progressive growth of 
home demand. 


Here I might interject that in our own 
company we are particularly fortunate in 
that the variety of our products enables us 
to take advantage of expansion in many 
markets. 


FACTORS IN EXPORT MARKET 


In the export market there will be compe- 
tition. In many parts of the world where 
the standard of living has been low, the stan- 
dard of living and the demand for steel may 
grow faster than in the United Kingdom. If 
so, the world demand, which for us means 
export demand, will grow faster because in 
backward countries, even if they begin to 
make steel for themselves, it will be some 
years before they can make enough to keep 
up with their expanding demand. 


But in looking at the export market there 
are two other factors to take into account. 
First, a large part of the steel sold in our 
home markets is exported in the form of 
finished steel goods—e.g., motor-cars, railway 
material, and many kinds of machinery. 
Other steel-making countries which like us 
sell steel and finished steel goods in export 
markets are increasing their production. 
Secondly, to this increase has to be added 
the production of countries which are begin- 
ning to make their own steel. Both these 
factors are a warning that competition for 
export markets will increase, and it is calcu- 
lated that we exported to these markets in 
1954, directly and indirectly, approximately 
7 million ingot tons. We must, therefore, be 


\ 
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re-equipping ourselves to meet compctition 
by searching for and adopting improved 
methods and modern plant and for th 
again we depend upon our savings. 

Perhaps we can hazard a guess and <:y that 
a growing demand at home and a s))ire jp 
expanding export demand will absori) all we 
can produce for an appreciable time. 


» Once 


IMPORTANCE OF MACHINERY 


MAINTENANCE 
If you have had patience to fol! the 
information I have given you and the argu- 
ments I have used you will see how impor. 
tant it is to maintain machinery and plant 
in an up-to-date condition, first to muintain 


a rising rate of production and secondly to 
meet competition from other steelmaking 
countries. And you will agree the ability to 
do these things depends on keeping earnings 
and savings in step with rising prices. Of 
course, this does mot mean that we can do 
nothing about it ourselves. We can and must 
use every endeavour to reduce costs by 
greater productivity and greater economy. 
But we cannot control the prices of the things 
we have to buy. 


I am afraid you will think I have over- 
laboured my two subjects, replacement and 
the future of steel. But I make no apology 
because you will see that they both lead to 
the same end, our ability to compete in the 
world’s markets. My object has been to 
emphasise that like everything else replace- 
ments and modernisation have to be paid for, 
and since they are not regarded as costs of 
production they can only come out of what 
we can earn and what we can save out of 
our earnings, in other words, they can only 
come out of what are usually and loosely 
called profits, but what as a layman [ call 
savings. 


COMPANY’S GOOD PROSPECTS 


Turning to the prospects of our own com- 
pany I have already told you that our order 
books are full and that we are justified in 
looking forward to a continuance of produc- 
tion at a high level. Large modernisation 
and expansion schemes are already complete 
and in operation and are effecting economies 
in production, and we have a highly organ- 
ised staff which at all levels is efficient and 
enthusiastic. So fortified we can expect to 
maintain our company in the strong position 
it has reached and to go forward. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the retiring directors, Sir Walter 
Benton Jones, Bt, Mr J. Ivan Spens, OBE, 
CA, Mr K. G. Lampson, Lieutenant Com- 
mander G. W. Wells, RN (Retd), DL, 
Lieutenant Colonel P. F. Benton Jones, OBE. 
ACA, and Mr K. S. Peacock, were re-elected. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and twentieth annual 
general meeting of the proprietors of the 
National Bank Limited was held on 
February 10, 1955, at 34 College Green, 
Dublin. 

The Right Honourable Lord Pakenham of 
Cowley, PC, the chairman, presided. 


The joint secretary, Mr E. J. Moore, ead 
the formal notice convenirg the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The directors’ report for the year, which 
had been previously circulated, was taken 48 
read, and the chairman reviewed the prick 
pal movements in the balance sheet figures 45 
compared with those of a year ago. Refer- 
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made to the transfer from profit 


ence was 

ss account of £30,000 to the reserve 
and lewsntributions of £149,611 to the staff 
pensions and provident funds and the provi- 


for a ‘inal dividend of 6 per cent, making 
cared 11 per cent for the year, which left 


the sum of £56,331 to be carried forward. 


The chairman moved: “That the profit 
and loss account for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, the balance sheet as at that date 
and the directors’ report be adopted by the 
meeting and entered on the minutes. 


Sir Cornelius J. Gregg, KCB, KBE, LLD, 


seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. , 

The retiring directors, Sir Cornelius J. 
Gregg, KCB, KBE, LLD, the Right Honour- 


able the Viscount FitzAlan of Derwent and 
John W. Dulanty, Esq., CB, CBE, LLD, 
were re-elected, and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 
Company and Messrs Stokes Bros. and Pim, 


was fixed 


THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY COUNTRY 
ESTATES LIMITED 


SIR BERNARD DOCKER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting’ of 
the Metropolitan Railway Country Estates 
Limited will be held on February 25th at 
Kensal House, 553/579 Harrow Road, W.10. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Bernard Docker, 
KBE, circulated with the report and 


accounts for the year ended October 31, 
1954: 


The net consolidated profit for the year to 
October 31st last, before charging taxation, 





TEACHER (DISTILLERS) LIMITED 


CONTINUED SALES EXPANSION 


The Sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on 
February 15th in Glasgow. 


Mr R. M. Teacher (the chairman) pre- 
sided and in the course of his speech said: 
lhe profit for the year ended September 30, 
1954, is increased from £573,788 to 
4,604,841, which, after deduction of charges, 
including increased liability for taxation of 
£314,769 as against £295,504, makes the 
net profit of the Group £264,011, as against 
£248,463. In the Balance Sheet the Fixed 
Assets reflect the programme of replacement 
and modernisation of plant and buildings 
which was forecast a year ago and which is 
So essential in an expanding business such 
‘s ours. There is a considerable amount 
yet to be done, but you can be assured that 
it is necessary and will be to the ultimate 
benefit of the business in the form of 
increased efficiency and earning power. 


_ Our sales both at home and abroad con- 
Unue to increase as the availability of. stock 
improves. During the year, and since the 
agreed limitation of supplies to the home 
market ended, still larger quantities have 
been made available, but these are not yet 
enough to meet the demand. 


GROWING POPULARITY IN ULS.A. 


Export demand continues to increase, and 
our sales are well in excess of last year. 
i Popularity of our Brand in the United 

lates is greater than ever, as is the case in 
all markets, but of which the former is the 

Tgest. Canada, while we have maintained 


was £59,802. This is about £7,000 higher 
than the comparable figure for the previous 
year, if, for purposes of comparison in normal 
trading results, the special net credit of 
£15,565 arising in 1953 be omitted. Taxa- 
tion this year takes £30,868 after crediting 
£5,000 from tax provisions for prior years 
no longer required, leaving the net consoli- 
dated profit, after taxation, at £28,934. 
Thus, with the balance brought forward of 
£126,139 a total sum of £155,073 is available, 
out of which we recommend payment of a 
dividend of 12} per cent, as against 10 per 
cent last year. The carry forward will be 
£131,010. I regard these results as satis- 
factory, particularly since our farming sub- 
sidiary has had a difficult year and made no 
contribution to our earnings, whereas in 
1953 we had a substantial contribution from 
that source. 


I am glad to say that our traditional busi- 
ness, namely estate development, has made 
the major contribution to this year’s profits. 
We intend, now that conditions are more 
favourable, to extend this side of our 
activities. 


After referring to the purchase during the 
year of the Chenies Estate, Buckingham- 
shire, and the Deepdene Estate, Surrey, 
and to other activities and the results of 
the subsidiary companies the statement 
continues : 


The year ahead will, we hope, bring a final 
settlement of our claims for that part of the 
agreed value of our building land com- 
pulsorily acquired from us or voluntarily 
sold at restricted values since the coming 
into operation of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. 


Since the closing of the accounts we have 
been very busy, and subject to no setback in 
our affairs or those of our subsidiaries, I can 
with some confidence express the view that 
this time next year we shall be able to put 
before you satisfactory results. 














our turnover, shows the effect of the con- 
siderable difference in the higher retail 
price of Scotch Whisky as against domestic 
whisky. In the important Southern and 
Central American markets almost partial 
prohibition of Scotch Whisky exists. 


Local trade has been somewhat dis- 
appointing, showing a drop on last year. 
Rising costs and decreased spending power 
are the ruling factors, combined with the 
high cost of the article itself through the 
excessive duty. In the 125 years of our 
business, this duty has risen from 3s. 4d. to 
its present fantastic level of £10 10s. 10d. 
per proof gallon. 


With the increased turnover, the improve- 
ments carried out in our bottling plant 
throughout the year have proved very satis- 
factory, and have made both for economy 
and smoother working. Further work is 
in progress and contemplated. 


At Ardmore Distillery production is being 
maintained, and here again the improve- 
ments, though not yet completed, will be of 
great value. 


Prospects for the Scotch Whisky indus- 
try appear to be good for the immediate 
future. Sales are om the increase and 
production is at a very high level, perhaps 
too high on its normal availability. We can, 
however, be content in assuming that, in 
the coming year, we will maintain the 
results which you have before you. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 74 per cent, making 12} per cent 
for the year, was approved. ; 
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MILLS & ROCKLEYS 
POSTER ADVERTISING 
INCREASING DEMAND 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Mills & Rockleys Limited will be held on 
March 11th at Nottingham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman and manag- 
ing director, Mr George T. Mills: 


The accounts display the results of a full 
and successful year’s work and the increase in 
the total profit before tax from £152,727 to 
£184,277 is a fair measure of this success. 
Once more the fruits of seven and a half 
months’ work out of the year are swallowed 
by the Inland Revenue and of the increased 
profit of £31,500 some £18,500 is paid in 
additional tax. Your board recommend a 
dividend on the ordinary shares of Is. 3d. 
per share less income tax, which compares 
with ls. 2d. per share last year. 


Capital expenditure has been on a some- 
what similar scale to that of preceding years 
and the liquid position has been maintained. 


Some years ago we sponsored and pub- 
lished some scientific research on the size and 
nature of the poster audience and we have 
recently sponsored some further research 
work. This we are about to publish. It will, 
we believe, considerably assist our customers 
in buying ter space and give them in- 
creased confidence in the medium. A poster 
campaign can reasonably be devised which 
can be seen by about 80 per cent of the 
population of a town during its first week 
and each member of that audience will have 
on average something over 20 opportunities 
per week to see a poster in such a campaign. 


The poster is indeed a potent advertising 
medium for the sale of goods to the public 
and has an important place in the economical 
distribution of this country’s industrial pro- 
duction. It sometimes seems to be forgotten 
these days that production and distribution 
of goods are but two aspects of the same 
problem, and if our cost of living is to be 
kept down and our standard of life improved 
the best advertising methods must be used. 
In this our poster advertising service is play- 
ing an increasing part. 


POSTERS AND COMMERCIAL 
TELEVISION 


The effect of commercial television on 
advertising allocations cannot yet be measured 
but this medium will, without doubt, be the 
subject of trials by many advertisers. It has 
to be remembered, however, that outdoor 
advertising reaches the public when they are 
out of doors—when they are shopping—when 
journeying to and from business—and it is 
the poster that provides the insistent 
reminder in the streets that clinches the sale 
of products which are advertised in the home 
by press, periodicals, direct mail or TV. In 
other words the poster is complementary to 
other media. Its advantages are obviously 
recognised by a large number of national and 
local advertisers who have been on the poster 
panels for many years. 


To the future your board look forward 
with confidence. The business is soundly 
established and shows steady progress. For- 
ward sales of space in the present financial 
year are satisfactory. The continued rehabili- 
tation of the plant with the Hellberg poster 
panel has brought about a marked improve- 
ment in poster presentation which is 
obviously appreciated, not merely by our 
customers, but by the various town planning 
authorities, many of whom are now suffi- 
ciently enlightened to be aware of the essen- 
tial need to provide facilities for outdoor 
advertising. 
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ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


ACQUISITION OF CAPITOL RECORDS, INCORPORATED 


US MARKETS FOR EMI ARTISTES 


An extraordinary general meeting of 
Electric and Musical Industries, Limited, 
was held on February 11th in London. 


Mr J. F. Lockwood, the chairman, said: 
Ladies and gentlemen, you have all received 
a copy of the notice convening the meeting. 
It is a long document and it has been in your 
hands for the required period of three weeks. 
I think you would prefer that we should not 
take up the time of the meeting by reading 
it now, and with your permission I should 
like to take the notice as read. (Agreed.) 


INCREASE “OF CAPITAL 


Of the two resolutions in the notice to be 
dealt with today, the first is a special resolu- 
tion to provide that 


(1) the capital of the company be increased 
to £8,766,000 by the creation of 2,500,000 
54 per cent cumulative second - preference 
shares of £1 each; 

(2) each of the 500,000 unissued 4} per 
cent cumulative redeemable preference shares 
ef £1 numbered 460,001 to 960,000 inclusive 
be converted into one 54 per cent cumulative 
second preference share of {1 ; 

(3) the said 3 million 54 per cent cumu- 
lative second preference shares shall carry the 
rights set forth in the articles of association 
of the company as altered by this resolution ; 


(4) when any of the said 3,000,000 54 per 
cent cumulative second preference shares of 
£1 each are issued and become fully paid the 
same shall be converted into stock ; 


(5) the articles of association of the com- 
pany shall be altered in the manner stated 
in the notice so as to amend the capital clause 
by stating the proposed new capital and the 
rights of the second preference shares, and 
to make consequential amendments elsewhere 
in the articles. 


TERMS OF SHARE ISSUE 


With the notice of this meeting each stock- 
holder received a letter stating that your 
company has entered into an agreement to 
purchase a majority of the common stock of 
Capitol Records Inc. and is making an offer 
to acquire the remaining common stock of 
that company. The letter also stated that 
the cost of this investment would approxi- 
mate to £3 million and that, to finance the 
purchase, the board proposed to issue 
3 million of 5$ per cent cumulative second 
preference shares of £1 each, which would 
be offered to the preference and ordinary 
stockholders and noteholders of the company. 


The issue has been underwritten and the 
5} per cent cumulative preference shares will 
be offered at 20s. 6d. per share. The closing 
date for acceptance of the offer will be 
February 22, 1955, and fuller details will be 
contained in the offer which will be posted 
this evening. 


REASONS FOR BOARD’S PROPOSAL 


Before I put the special resolution to the 
meeting, I will review the circumstances 
which resulted in the action your board has 
taken in acquiring for the company a con- 
trolling interest in Capitol Records Inc. 

At the end of 1950 Columbia Records 
Incorporated of America, with whom—and 
its predecessors—your company had been 
associated for very many years, terminated 
the agreements for the reciprocal exchange 


MR J. F. LOCKWOOD’S SPEECH 


of matrices under which both parties had 
collaborated in the record business since the 
time when the Columbia Gramophone Com- 
pany Limited of England owned its own sub- 
sidiary in the United States of America. As 
from January 1, 1953, therefore, it became 
necessary to provide other means whereby 
the recordings from artistes appearing on the 
English Columbia catalogue could reach the 
American markets, and whereby we could 
secure the recordings of American artistes for 
countries outside North America. 

In order to secure an outlet for English 
Columbia recordings in the classical field in 
North America we formed our own subsidiary 
company—EMI (US) Limited in the early 
part of 1953. A few months later the first 
catalogue of recordings was launched in 
America and in Canada under the trade mark 
“ Angel.” The Angel record was very well 
received by the American public, and we 
regard the development of this business in 
the United States of America as being satis- 
factory. 

It was desirable, however, in order that 
your company should retain its leading posi- 
tion in the record markets of the world that 
adequate provision should also be made to 
support the company’s vast business in the 
field of popular music. Some of the best 
music in this field originates in the United 
States. 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH RADIO 
CORPORATION 


We have had for many years arrangements 
with Radio Corporation of America, and its 
predecessors, for the use of their recordings 
in exchange for the recordings of The 
Gramophone Company Limited. 

The acquisition of Capitol will not inter- 
fere with these arrangements which have 
provided both parties with some very valu- 
able material, on the basis of mutual 
exchange. We need a large number of 
recordings of America’s leading popular 
artistes (in addition to those already at our 
disposal) for manufacture, sale and export 
under our various trademarks, in the many 
countries where we operate. Our position 
in the gramophone record business is unique 
in that we manufacture records in 18 over- 
seas countries where we have our own fac- 
tories or plants in addition to manufacturing 
arrangements in other countries where we 
have branches or agents. 

Capitol Records Inc. have been conspicu- 
ously successful in attracting important 
“popular ” artistes in the USA, and will 
provide for us the specialised American 
recordings which we need and which are so 
very popular in many parts of the world. 


THE AMERICAN MARKET 


The United States market for gramophone 
records is undoubtedly by far the largest in 
the world. It is therefore vitally important 
that we should be able to provide an adequate 
distribution outlet in the United States for 
the leading popular artistes of the world who 
record for us in countries outside the United 
States. Capitol Records Inc., which is now 
one of the largest firms in recording, manu- 
facture and distribution of gramophone 
records in the United States, will provide 
this outlet. 

The acquisition of a controlling interest in 
Capitol Records Inc. therefore meets two 


objectives, ic. (@) providing spe. lise 
American popular recordings for other 
countries, and (6) an outlet for distribution 
of British, European and other “ popular” 
recordings in the United States. Your board 
are convinced that the best interests of the 
company have been served in makin. this 
arrangement. You will appreciate : the 
company is not making the purchis 
primarily as an investment, but because of 
the value of the Capitol business 1; an 
integral part of the EMI business. 


HISTORY OF CAPITOL 


Capitol was originally formed in April, 
1942. In its first two years of operation the 
turnover amounted to $750,000 and 
$2,250,000 respectively. In 1946 Capitol 
purchased all the assets of Scranton Record 


Company and Scranton Record Distributing 
Corporation, and since that time there has 
been almost continuous expansion in the 


business. A turnover of nearly $17 million 
was achieved for the year to December, |953 

Although Capitol has been in existence for 
a comparatively short time, its profits had 
risen for the year ended December 31, | 953, 
to $1,424,000 (£508,000) before US Federal 
income taxes and $690,154 (£246,000) after 
providing for US Federal income taxes. The 
profits for the year ended December 31, 1954, 
have not yet been ascertained, but the execu- 
tive directors of Capitol estimate that for the 
year ended on that date the profits before 
providing for tax will be slightly lower than 
such profits for the previous year, but that 
the profits after US Federal income ‘ixes 
will be not less than such profits for the 
year ended December 31, 1953. Since the 
beginning of this year a number of American 
record companies have made a reduction in 
the retail prices of microgroove records, par- 
ticularly in the classical catalogues, with 
slight increases in the prices of other types 
Capitol has also adjusted its prices to .on- 
form with the competition, but it is too «irly 
yet to estimate the effect on sales or pro 
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WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The headquarters of the parent comp )y, 
Capitol Records Inc., are located in Ho!! 
wood, but its wholly owned subsid:iry, 
Capitol Records Distributing Corpora'.os, 
has branches in 23 cities of the United S': es 
There is also a Canadian subsidiary, Cap:‘ol 
Records of Canada Limited, through whom 
since 1949, Canadian distribution has cc! 
effected. Capitol, whilst continuing | 
manufacture of 78 rpm standard record:, 
primarily concerned with the productio: 
microgroove recotds to play at 33} rpm + 
45 rpm. It also publishes sheet mus 
through its subsidiaries. Ardmore M: 
Corporation and Beechwood Music Corpor! 
tion. 

In addition to the 476,230 common shircs 
of 25 cents each par value, all of which your 
company is prepared to buy at $17.50 per 
share, there are outstanding at the pres-"' 
time 2,405 shares of preferred stock, $50 91° 
value each, which carry a cumulative pre'<'- 
ence dividend of $2.60 per share. 

During the course of the negotiations “'" 
the principal shareholders I had the opp)’ 
tunity not only of seeing for myself ‘°° 
premises and plant of Capitol Records [°~. 
but also to meet the men who will be runn:’+ 
this vast business. 
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Mr Glenn E. Wallichs, the président of 
' , is an outstanding personality 
» the American record business, and we are 
nav in the best interests of the group 
+} uld continue to operate in the 
ty with his present executives. 
Ve ide a long-term agreement with 
Mr W which ensures this continuity 
f nent. 
I ropose that the special resolution 
1¢ notice convening this meeting 
ereby approved and adopted. 


Brown seconded the resolution 
carried unanimously. 


ine ct 


EDEMPTION OF NOTES 


rman: You will also have read 

ilar letter sent to you with the 

the company has given notice to 

£2 million 4 per cent notes 

\part from the restrictions which 

ms of these notes impose, it is 

r the company to provide finance 

r term basis and you have been 

it is intended to replace the 

te issue by an issue of £2 million 
i loan stock, maturing 1970-75. 


1s On which this loan stock is to 
i are at the price of £100 per cent 
t payable at the rate of 4} per 
inum, and again I must tell you 
details will be contained in the 
, posted today. In this case, a 
res ipproved by the members is not 
nece because the issue will be made in 
with the borrowing powers 
neld by the directors ‘under the 
S articles of association. Arrange- 
e also been made for the issue to 
e Written. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR SHOENBERG 


‘ome to the ordinary resolution, 
he notice convening the meeting, 
pointment of Mr Isaac Shoenberg 
or of the company. 


Shoenberg has been an eminent 

research and development of radio 

t fifty years; he has been with 

¢ our formation in 1931 as director 

n, and lately as our chief consultant. 

ir he was awarded the Faraday Medal 

‘nstitution Of Electrical Engineers for 

‘anding contribution to the develop- 
high definition television. 


very largely the brilliant work of 
loenberg, as head of EMI research, 
gave Britain the world’s first public 
1 service years ahead of other coun- 
lt should be remembered also that the 
celinition television circuitry evolved 
Organisation formed the essential 
i0n of many important devices which 


outed greatly to the successful con- 
On of the war. 


hs unique experience is helping today 
<eep EMI in the forefront of peacetime 
“tronic developments. There can be few 


i men, however, who have been so self-° 


‘ng, Or who have succeeded so well in 
cing the credit and publicity ‘which 
lly attach to such accomplishments. 
_ today, as our chief consultant on develop- 
‘cnt in the electronic field, Isaac Shoenberg 
at ends at Hayes regularly to advise on. the 
_“nY new commercial and industrial appli 


‘tions of the science he has done so much 
0 advance. 


I therefore propose: “That this meeting 


“Pproves the appointment as a director 
the company of Mr Isaac Shoenberg, 


; who 
*ttained the age of 74 on March 1, 1954.” 


Sir Alexander Aikman, CIE, seconded the 
resolution and it was carried. 


The proceedings termi i 
of thanks to thes chairmen, is ee 


P. P. PAYNE & 


(Manufacturers of Specialised Printing and Packaging Products) 
MR J. E. PAYNE’S REPORT 
SATISFACTORY YEAR’S PROGRESS 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
P. P. Payne & Sons Limited, Nottingham, 
was held in. Nottingham on February 11th, 
Mr J. E. Payne, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. The following is an 
extract from the chairman’s report: 


VARIETY OF THE COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


Your company now manufactures a variety 
of different products and approximately 60 
per cent of the turnover comprises specialised 
packaging materials for industrial and retail 
uses. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The accounts now before you deal with the 
financial year ended September 30, 1954. 
The turnover shows an increase on the 
previous year and production is running at 
a satisfactory level. During the year we 
have built and equipped a new factory for 
the manufacture of our self-adhesive 
“Rippatape” and “Carry-Pack” lifting 
handles, and it will shortly be in full- 
time production. These developments have 
entailed heavy capital expenditure in build- 
ings, plant and fixtures and fittings, but 
benefits from this outlay will not accrue until 
the next financial year. 


In addition to the equipment of this new 
factory, we have installed various new types 
of machinery in our other sections which has 
achieved complete modernisation of the 
whole of our plant. 


DEPRECIATION 


In such a year of heavy capital expendi- 
ture, the depreciation allowances for new 


plant, including initial allowances, total prac- _ 


tically one-third ‘of the cost. When these 
are non-recurrent purchases, the deduction 
of these allowances in full in any one year’s 
balance sheet would show marked fluctua- 
tions in our annual results and give an 
erreneous impression of the year’s net profit 
unless these depreciation figures were fully 
taken into account by our shareholders. 
Your directors have, therefore, decided that 
all plant and machinery purchased fro: 
October 1, 1953, will be depreciated equally 
Over a period of ten years in our balance 
sheets, although the full income tax allow- 
ances will, of course, be utilised in arriving 
at our taxation liabilities. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


The company has over eighty full-time 
representatives and agents throughout the 
world, and sales offices and warehouses in 
Australia and Canada. The total export 
sales show an increase on the previous year. 


ORDINARY DIVIDENDS 


It is proposed, subject to your approval, 
to pay a final ordinary dividend of 15 per 
cent, which added to the interim dividend of 
5 per cent makes a total of 20 per cent for 
the year, less income tax, on the increased 
capital, and as forecast in my previous report. 


BALANCE SHEET AND ACCOUNTS 


The i of the amoun 
to [180882 ce ‘(162.376 last year " 
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Charged against this profit are: 

Provision for depreciation ............ 32,774 
WOU TORENT ai ioe cece seals 344 

Directors’ and auditors’ remunera- 
WII ad cho veckectedde ud sced Gis cade ha 27,563 

Directors’ pension scheme em- 
ployer’s contribution ................ 5,412 

Staff and employees’ profit-sharing 
OND ives enpicndns bangebasbis ts *11,546 
£77,639 


*Nil last year. 


With £258 profit left with a subsidiary, 
the group’s net profit was £102,985 before 
providing for taxation, compared with 
£110,428 in the preceding year. It is neces- 
sary to provide the amount of £59,500 for 
profits tax and income tax on the year’s 
results compared with £66,500 last year, 
which leaves a net available profit of £43,485 
compared with £43,928 in the preceding year. 


At September 30, 1953, the consolidated 
balance sheet showed an excess of net tangible 
assets over liabilities of £417,824 and this 
has increased to £434,628 in the present 
balance sheet. 


The following analysis shows how each 
£1 of the gross trading income of the pafent 
company was used during the year: 


s. d. 
Wages and salaries .................. 5 83 
Materials and services ............... ll 33 
Servicing of buildings, plant and 
WUE on ttih vas coins cco eccdnc ces 10 
ONE, Bibl cleats ov cdie cote 1 1 
Retained in the business ............ 64 
STM GONE cna iscscriswetcissigae 53 
{1 0 9 


PROFIT SHARING SCHEME 


During the year, your directors instigated 
a scheme with participation by all employees 
after one year’s service, who were not in 
receipt of commission or other incentives. 
This scheme was welcomed by all concerned 
and in giving each employee a personal 
interest in the company’s profits, it has 
already produced increased production and 
efficiency. 


CURRENT TRADE AND PROSPECTS 


The directors have intensified their efforts 
to produce a range of packaging products 
which are required by most types of indus- 
trial manufacturers and retailers. The 
variety of these products is now such that 
the company’s prosperity is not dependent 
om any one section of industry, as was 
formerly the case. 


The field of packaging is one where 
considerable expansion is taking place in 
protection, display and sales appeal of all 
manufactured products, and we shall con- 
tinue our efforts to produce new specialised 
packaging lines suitable for modern and 
up to date requirements. With our main raw 
materials available at firm prices, but with 
some upward trend, the present level of 
trade is considered satisfactory. Our order 
book position is healthy and your directors 
have every in the company’s 
future expansion and prosperity. 

Adoption of Audited Balance Sheet and 

$s. resolution was formally 
moved and adopted together with the direc- 
tors’ and auditors’ reports thereon. 
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WILLIAM TIMPSON LTD. 


(Manufacturers and Retailers of 
Footwear) 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
was held in Manchester on February 18, 
1955. The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: 

The profit for the year, £562,147, com- 
pares with £559,699 in the previous year, 
but 1953 included £72,150 arising on realisa- 
tion of assets which has no equivalent in 
the year just ended. We have again increased 
the general reserve by £100,000 to £900,000, 
and carry forward £46,479. 

lhe dividends of £124,472 net represent 
nearly 56 per cent of the profit after tax, 
and the remaining 44 per cent has been 
retained in the business to finance further 
extensions, so continuing the policy which 
has resulted in building up the assets from 
£,838,222 in 1929, when shares were first 
issued to the public, to £2,916,389 today. 
In.these years the turnover and the profits 
have both increased over 44 times, so that 
the money retained in the business has been 
profitably employed. 


Capital expenditure this year has amounted 
to £238,748 and the depreciation written off 
to £145,915. 

Although it seemed impossible that we 
should have yet another bad summer, that 
is what happened in 1954, and as August 
approached the weather became so wet that 
the public had to buy protective footwear 
for their holidays. This meant that in general 
trade was satisfactory, and I am glad to 
report that the year ended successfully with 
a good run of reteil trading. The directors 
assure the shareholders that the stock on 
hand is of good saleable value. 


The company’s factory at North Park, 
Kettering, has operated to full capacity 
throughout the year, and our well-known 
“Empiric” and “ Auric” brands for men 
and “ Flexite” brand for women have been 
very popular and have sold freely. 

We continue to retain our close connection 
with the dollar market of the United States, 
and are well represented on the other side 
of the Atlantic, where shoes of our own 
production find a ready market. 

The company now operates 235 shops and 
20 shoe repairing factories: branches have 
been opened during the year in Acocks 
Green, Ashton, Beeston, Corby and Shipley. 

New shops are foreshadowed in Bangor, 
Coventry, Ilkeston, Gateshead, Mexborough, 
Norris Green and Speke (Liverpool), Shef- 
field and Whitehaven. 

During the year we have refitted and 
enlarged several shops in the North of 
England and Scotland. These alterations are 
appreciated by customers, who welcome con- 
venient and commodious premises in which 
to do their shopping. 

The pension fund, founded in 1929, has 
an invested capital of nearly £590,000, and 
during the year £54,000 was paid in pension 
fund and other pension payments, which 
gives some indication of the benefits enjoyed 
by the company’s retired servants. Employees 
with over one year’s service share in the 
profits of the company, and £51,000 has been 
put on one side for this purpose. 


Our best thanks are due to our executives, 
staff and workpeople for the enthusiastic way 
in which they have gone about their work. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and in terms 
of salaries, wages, pensions and other bene- 
fits, our employees are all better off for 
working in a progressive concern and doing 
their very best to keep it so. The report was 
adopted. 
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BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE 


A GOOD YEAR 


The forty-eighth annual general mecting of 
the British Tabluating Machine Company 
Limited was held on February lith ig 
London, Sir Cecil M. Weir, KCMG, KBE 
MC (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


We have had a good year. Our trading has 
increased in volume ; our orders have reached 
a new peak ; our profits are. higher ; the pro- 
gress of our research and development gives 
cause for satisfaction ; our staff and operatives 
in all sections have given of their best ; last, 
but not least, we have been able to implement 
our plan to replace, by a debenture stock 
issue, our short-term borrowing so that, 
assisted by the recent issue of ordinary shares, 
our finances continue to stand on a firm and 
satisfactory basis. 


The year has seen the first production of 
our latest tabulator. This machine will emerge 
from the factory in increasing quantities 
during the present and subsequent years. We 
have also introduced equipment combining 
electronic with electro-mechanical means of 
operation. 

We seek to preserve to the highest degree 
the speed and flexibility inherent in electronic 
principles, while causing the minimum dis- 
turbance in existing commercial and 
analogous routines. 

Despite the introduction of new types of 
equipment, there is no falling-off in the 
demand for the well-established types of 
apparatus. 

Our overseas companies continue to forg: 
ahead. The report was adopted. 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVE WANTED 


AND POLITICAL SCIENCE Experienced Executive Administrator required by large rrade 

Finance Company (specialising in hire purchase) extending abroad 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) with view to Managership. Possible Directorship to the rigi 

Applications are invited for the post of Junior Research Assistant applicant, Strict confidence observed.—Write Box 840. ; 

in the Economics Research Division. The salary scale is £375 x £25 ; oe : : Ss aoe ss 
£450. Starting salary according to qualifications and experience.— | \ TILLIAM MALLINSON & SONS, LTD, require a General Manager 

Applications should be received by the Secretary, Economics Research | to take full responsibility of a very large modern Plywo i 
division London School of Economics and Political Science, | . Factory in the West Country, Applicants must be experienced pro- 


Houghton Street, W.C.2, not later than March 


QTATISTICIAN, lady, to compile and interpret costing and other 
. Graph experience essential A 

Central London with opportunity for intelligence and _ initiative. 
Superannuated.—Write Box 680, c/o White's 


records 


Salary to be agreed. 
Ltd., 72/78 Fleet Street, E.C.4 


YOUNG CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT not over 28 years S 
44 of age, is required by a leading industrial company. The 
undergo a period 
obtaining the experience necessary to undertake duties of a 
In addition to professional qualifications 
Degree would be considered an advantage 
An adequate salary will be paid 
during the preliminary period, but the prospects of the 
appointment are outstanding, including remuneration of £2,000 
per annum within five years of being confirmed in the appoint- 
Thereafter further advances may 
increased responsibility is assumed. Send details of qualifica- 


successful applicant will 
responsible nature. 


a University 
although not essential. 


ment. 


tions and experience to Box 839. 


be expected to 


ist. | 


new appointment in 


be expected as 
desirable. 


duction engineers conversant with the latest methods of controlling 
a mass production factory and with Management problems generally. 
Some knowledge of wood helpful but not essential. 
Contributory Pension Scheme. 
tions and experience. 
130/150 Hackney Road, London, E.2, 


¥ 


Eligible for 
Salary commensurate with qualifica- 
Write with full particulars to the Secretary, 


‘ALES EXECUTIVES wanted for overseas posts to develop 
and expand sales market, maintain contacts with agents 
and deal with top Executives in consumer markets on behalf 
of progressive expanding group of Engineering Companies. 
These are important top level posts requiring maturity, know- 
ledge of the country and previous similar experience, f 
available in areas of South America, Middle East, Continent 
of India and Canada. Age not under 30. Good organisation‘ 
ability required, together with high degree intelligence, agree- 
able personality and sound engineering background. 
tial for applicants to have had experience in manufacture 

I.C, engines with emphasis on diesels. Good university degree 
Previous sales experience necessary. 


Posts 


Essen- 


Foreign 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications from women 

4 with suitable experience for appointment as a Warden 
(resident) of Gisburne House Approved School, Watford. The school 
is being re-organised to provide for 40 girls of good intelligence, age 
15-17 on admission a full programme of physical and mental 
activities, including home-making. The Children’s Committee are 
seeking to appoint a woman capable of directing the home side of 
the school (a domestic management qualification would be an advan- 
tage, but is not essential) who will join with the Warden in creating 
a sympathetic approach to the problems of adolescent girls and who 
understands the advantage of a psychiatric approach to juvenile 
delinquency. Salary scale: £691 to £866 less a charge at the rate of 
£108 a year for emoluments. Six weeks’ annual leave. Only single 
accommodation is available.—Further details and application form 
(s.a.e.) from the Children’s Officer (CH/A2/152), L.C.C., County Hall, 
S.E.1. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT, 36, Chartered Secretary, at present 
regrettably geared to Academic Administration, would welcome 
opportunity to assist Business Administrator. Adaptable with sound 
knowledge of economics and negotiation, Above all anxious to join 
in a worthy team effort.—Box 845. 


| ARRISTER, just 40, single, athletically fit. Experienced Nego- 
tiator and Administrator. NOT IN THE LEAST ‘“‘ GROOVED,” 
but 8 years’ experience ot “ Fair Trading ’’ and similar associations, 
Interested Foreign Affairs. Desires to.move.—Box 843. 


languages helpful. Excellent opportunities advancement for 
ambitious, progressive young men, Successful applicants wil! 
be giver at least six months’ practical induction and exper!- 
‘ence in U.K, factories. Basic salary not less than £2,000 p 
annum depending upon age and experience with appropria'e 
local allowance rates, Generous contributory pension plan. 
Write in guaranteed confidence with details experience wit! 
posts and salaries held, education and other relevant informa 
uion, including contact. telephone number, to Box 841. 


h ARKET INFORMATION SERVICES LTD. have a vacancy for & 
4¥i Research Executive. He must have had at least two years 
training in normal market research techniques and be capable of 
carrying out the executive processes of large-scale routine enquiries 
with the minimum of supervision. In addition he must be prepared 
to learn something of the techniques of statistical social psycholozy, 
though a formal training in either statistics or ychology is not 
essential, Starting salary will be in the region of £700.-—Applicants 
are invited to write, im the fullest detail, to Market Information 
Services Ltd., 24 Brook’s Mews, W.1. 


(TRAINING OFFICER (age 30-35) required by well-known Group of 
Companies, Applicants must be experienced in the introduction 
and implementation of training schemes at all levels, but in the first 
instance will be required to plan and install a scheme for manage- 
ment trainees, both technical and non-technical. Write, giving details 


of education, training and 5 Soret. 
to Box 844 g and experience, together with salary 
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LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


mutiere the appointment of Mr, H. C. Allen as Professor of 
Stall story im London University, the College will shortly 


THE Et 









Ame! ‘ eo : at 
~ in Modern History. Intending candidates should write 
eee 3 Be oalary, etc., to the Rector, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
- F - which should give details of the candidate's career 
ng of nd eX! 6 and supply the names of four referees, should reach 
npany ~~ not later tham February 26th 
hin GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
ABE, aR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
on THREE AND A HALF PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/60 
NOT HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
has for Int due April 1, 1965, the balances of the several accounts 
ie in the mentioned stocks will be struck on the night of 
hed Mar .nd that on and after March 2nd the stocks will be 
pro- jraniat ex dividend. 
sedi — See For BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
i. (London Registrars for the above Stocks), 
ten ( London Wall, E.C.2, G. A. D. HARRISON, 
‘ast, K 8, 1955. Manager. 
os NEW ZEALAND MARKET 
that A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm with 
re drst-class t credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
— ~ jesires to expand its activities. We seek exclusive 
and as . from manufacturers, Can we discuss the sale of your 
. Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
; London. Write direet to Mair and Co, (Importers) Ltd., P.O. Box 
mn Of ' Chris irch, N.Z 
erge — 
tities [HE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION OF THE 
We REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 
> NN Applica ; are invited for posts as Professors, Lecturers, and 
yf 5 their A tants, at the Universities in Indonesia, in the Faculties 
i of Law and Economies, for the following subjects: Public Finance, 
Ps Compara Government and Administrative Law, Conflict. of Laws 
legree t (especia tween Statutory Law and Customary Law), Sociology, 
eats 3 Interna 11 Economies, Business Economics, and Ethnology. 
a : Candid must have a. degree in one or more of the above- 
n dis- : mentior :bjects, and must have had teaching experience. Three- 
und 4 year contra Return fare paid, and also for family.—Apply to The 
f Cult e, Indonesian Embassy, 38 Grosvenor Square, London, 
b W ; 
mS of - LLL Le a 
a 2 iHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
sof ‘ ire invited for the post of LECTURER IN ACCOUNT- 
— | ‘aculty of Economic and Social Studies. Salary on a 
4 100 per annum; initial salary according to qualifications 
fore? i and €x (salary scales are’ at present under review), Member- 


U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 
i t not later than March 22, 1955, to the Registrar, the 
—- fe fanchester 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
1 may be obtained. 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
ereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar ($1) 
vayable in Canadian funds, has been declared by the 
Noranda Mines Limited, payable March 15, 1955, to 
f record at the close of business February 17, 1955, 


vod By Order of the Board, 
Cc. H. WINDELER, Secretary. 
February 10, 1956. 
for 1) 'H DUTIES can be drastically reduced if you plan and act 
: en _in an to Robert A, Thomson, 11 Duke 
st. James's, S.W.1 

uy ‘ PALATE or A oan . 

EST MENT ANALYST required by Ford Motor Company 


Dagenham, to work in London. Practical experience in 
nd her investments, merchant banking and actuarial 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS: NOTICE 

The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economics and 
Politics give notice that they hope to appoint an Assistant Director 
of Research in Economics to take office from October 1, 1955. The 
appointment will be subject to the Statutes and Ordinances of the 
University. Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Faculty Board, The Marshall Library, Downing Street, Cam- 
bridge, to whom applications should be sent so as to reach him not 
later than March 2ist. 

Eight copies of the application should be sent and, if so desired, 
at least one copy of any published work or unpublished writings. 
Testimonials are not required, but a candidate should give the names 
of two persons to whom reference can be made. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of READER or SENIOR 
L URER IN SOCIOLOGY in the Department of Social Anthro- 
pology. Salary scales at present: Reader £1,250 x £50—£1,600 per 
annum, Senior Lecturer, £1,150 x £50—£1,500 ‘per annum, but are 
under review. Initial salary and status according to qualifications and 
experience. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance 
Scheme.—Applications-should be sent not later than March 14, 1955, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS in the Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. Salary 
on a scale £450 to £550 per annum. (Salary scales at present under 
review.) Membership of the F.S.S.U, and Children’s Allowance 
Scheme, Applications should be sent not later than March 19, 1955, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained. thera 

THE SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 

Two research workers, with qualifications In economics or other 
social science or allied subjects, or in science or technology, are 
required by the Science and Industry Committee, which is studying 
the problems of speeding up the industrial ~ 6 sg age of the results 
of scientific research. The appointments will for one year in the 
first place, at_a salary of £550-£850 according to qualifications and 
experience, Further particulars may be obtained from Professor 
C, F. Carter, The Queen’s University, Belfast. Final date March 14th. 


~ IDEAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITHIN 3, MINUTES 


OF LIVERPOOL STREET 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
, delightfully situated, 2 miles from station 
THE MANOR HOUSE, WORMLEY, HERTS 

Beautifully planned country house on two floors; hall, 4 reception, 
cloak room, good domestic offices, principal bedroom suite with 
dressing and bath, 6 secondary bed and dressing and 3 baths, 4 staff 
bed; main E.L. and water; comprehensive central heating; garage 
2 cars; TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES; gardens, grounds and park- 
land, walled kitchen garden, in all ABOUT 52 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
£12,500. Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6 Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (HYD 8222), 














THE B.Sc.ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to all 

without University residence, It is a valuable qualification for 
ambitious men and women enzaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
banking, finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in-some cases 
two) examinations, at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have passed London B.Sc.Econ. (Final) exams, since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C, D, Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies 
Dept. P17. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


DOUGLAS GLASS oy 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 
43 Black Lion Lane, W.6, RIV. 7522. 


ANS OIL COMPANY has a vacancy in the London head office for a 
aA 





p would be advantageous. Salary level commensurate with Chartered Accountant. The post is initially as Assistant to the 
3 ind experience. Age 30 to 35.—Reply to Salaried Comptroller, with firm prospects of a subsequent career with the 
If Vepartment quoting reference CIA, company either in London or in the British West Indies. Applicants 
3 should be under 30. Previous commercial experience is not essential. 
. = ali x Sor Ae i Cia ate: iy er eee es Salary will be in accordance with age and qualifications, with pension 
3 H ~~ ( EXECUTIVE, 36, ten years’ managerial experience scheme and excellent staff amenities—Apply with full particulars to 
tlonal manufacturin company; present salary Box 834, 
G Ss; seeks position offering wider scope home or A ARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT required by leading Plastics 
; Sox 831. i¥i Materials Manufacturer. Degree in Commerce or Economics 
‘ in nite I ciao ia i aaa with Statistics preferred, aiso a Sarees _ similar work with 
‘ -_ ‘ . a supplier of industrial materials. Salary according to qualifications 
\ \G AND PUBLICITY EXECUTIVE, at present with and experience.—Write, giving details and salary required, to 
- nan ifacturing concern, desires further advancement and Box 838. 
r : ng wider interests. Agency trained, experienced in UTOHALL SELF-DRIVE CARS offer over 200 new 1955 cars, 12 
n, public relations and general sales promotion.—Box 833. 4\ different models and special new tariff. Reduced winter rates 
i i “IAL AND ECONOMIC CONSULTANT, lecturer in. finance (from 15s. per day) to end of May and new discount offers. Special 
; nomics, advises investors and companies.—Box 822. contract rates for business purposes. Repurchase scheme for over- 
; African firn : 7 , , seas visitors. Write for free brochure.—Autohall, Dept. 2, 302/6 King 
: xperienced Charticch aceasta ei seme’ sae Street, London, W.6. Tel.: RiVerside 2881. Cables: Autohal!l London. 
after each tour, return passages paid for man and wife. TALY.—Experienced British businessman, resident Rome, pre- 
a 5 wey £1,600 per annum with prospects of partnership. pared develop promising agencies. Initial negotiations U.K.—Box $35. 
Pals c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. : EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
L coat.) LAM exporting company requires a woman University For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
tment. Economics, aged 20-25, in its Market Research University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; 
Ome he will assist in reading, collating and disseminating Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
ie ietenie Selling information by means of a weekly Bulletin eation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects 
uncisely in 3 a) ports. An alert girl is required, capable of writing —Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
ns. —teiee ps9 English. Salary will depend on age and qualjfica- — (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 
4 "705 tensa (G ). : 
‘ A = a age 28, wide practical and theoretical experience, 4 fig METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST, ALBANS 
ation : ._ Seeks change of appointment.—Box 842. or call at 30. Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4, 
ip of ide . The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 
‘tion , alo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. Europe (except Poland) : ciate ha? 
first Commie Soros: [sterling) Gibeciear, “=a. és Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 
ro East Africa : SS. €7.14s. f : @ Foie : £6.15s. S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
red Egypt: £553, India & : & New Zealand : £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
a tran: £6 Iraq : £6 Nigeria, Gald Coast : £5.5s. U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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The 


tools 






of 


success 


Britain’s economic progress over the next 
generation must come largely from increased 
productivity ; there will not be many extra hands 
to put to work . . . this means still more 
mechanical energy must take over from manpower 


The prescription for prosperity @ @ © 
is to mechanise handling with the 
time-saving, work-saving, space-saving 


eee CRimike 


@ fork 





@ life 


@ truck 


ae f COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD (Dept E) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 





